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Should Public Libraries 


Advertise? 


HUGH SARGENT 


Associate Professor, Department of Advertising 
University of Illinois 


G gemenocage technological break- 
through in printing from mov- 
able type set off the “communication 
revolution,” which attained its peak 
acceleration with the perfection of 
radio, sound motion pictures, and 
television in this century. While we 
may be entering the “Space Age,” we 
have certainly been living in the 
“Mass Communication Age,” charac- 
terized by unprecedented numbers of 
communicators vying for the atten- 
tion of mass audiences. The pub- 
lishers, broadcasters, film producers, 
and recording companies provide an 
astronomical assortment of commu- 
nication products for our consump- 
tion through many competing chan- 
nels of communication. As dissemina- 
tors of books, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspapers, phonograph records, and 
films, libraries perform a distributive 
function in the vast communication 
complex of this country and should, 
therefore, be looked upon as chan- 
nels of mass communication. 

Also, from the standpoint of their 
sociological function, libraries — and 
especially the public libraries—qual- 
ify as an integral part of our mass 
communication system. Professor 


Harold D. Lasswell, of Yale, one of 
the leading theorists in the field of 
mass communications, pointed out in 
a now classic essay three important 
functions of communication in so- 
ciety, which might be summarized as 
follows: (1) to report what is hap- 
pening in the world, particularly 
when danger threatens; (2) to bring 
about group action, especially in pub- 
lic affairs, through the development 
of opinion; and (3) to transmit the 
social heritage from one generation 
to the next.’ Libraries, as storehouses 
and disseminators of all kinds of in- 
formation from ancient to contem- 
poraneous (daily newspapers, for ex- 
ample) perform all three functions, 
but especially the last one. 

The view taken by this author is 
that public libraries are vital chan- 
nels of mass communication in our 
democratic society and should be op- 
erated with this goal clearly in mind. 
To implement this goal they should 
use every modern mass communica- 
tion technique within their means. 
They must utilize every available 


1 Harold D. Lasswell, “The Structure and Func- 
tion of Communication in Society,” The Com- 
munication of Ideas, edited by Lyman Bryson 
(New York: Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies, 1958), pp. 37-51. 
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dollar of their budgets to inform 
their constituents about facilities, 
services, and availability of books, 
magazines, newspapers, and other 
printed documents and, if applicable, 
phonograph records and films. This 
means that every public library 
should have a planned promotional 
program. 

The proposition that public librar- 
ies should promote the use of their 
services is by no means a new idea. 
The American Library Association 
has had a Publicity Committee since 
1905, and under ALA auspices Joseph 
L. Wheeler published a comprehen- 
sive book on the subject in 1924— 
The Library and the Community—in 
which he pointed out that as early 
as 1896 a paper was read by Lutie 
E. Stearns on her favorite topic, 
“Advertising a Library.” It was Miss 
Stearns’ contention that “using all the 
means of modern advertising is a 
legitimate proceeding for any public 
library.”* Also in 1924 appeared the 
first edition of Publicity for Public 
Libraries, by Gilbert O. Ward of the 
Cleveland Public Library.* Both 
Wheeler and Ward presented detailed 
information about advertising and 
public relations techniques in what 
were essentially publicity handbooks. 
In short, there has been advocacy of 
the use of modern persuasive tools 
since the turn of the century. That 
these communication techniques have 
been so widely ignored is the reason 
for this article. 

The author subscribes to the view 


2 Joseph L. Wheeler, The Library and the Com- 
munity (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1924), p. 143. 

3 Gilbert O. Ward, Publicity for Public Libraries, 
2d ed. (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1935. 
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so aptly stated by a British librarian, 
Charles A. Elliott, in the preface to 
Library Publicity and Service, a 
handbook of more recent vintage than 
the two mentioned above: 
The librarian, indeed, is the vital link in 
the life process of a book. He it is who 
can make books work! He has a duty as 
a medium for the translation of the 
thought of the author to the receptive 
reader . . Publicity should be used 
as a tool... for this end.‘ 


He summarizes the problem thus: 
“Library publicity has not escaped 
the enervating touch nor avoided the 
dead hand of time-honoured com- 
placency.” The reluctance of many 
public librarians to embark upon a 
systematic, sustained, and compre- 
hensive program of promotion for 
their institutions may stem from 
many cogent reasons, like lack of 
budget or unfamiliarity with promo- 
tional procedures, but it would seem 
that the failure to adopt a program 
might be attributed in many in- 
stances to the feeling that the mod- 
ern persuasive techniques of adver- 
tising and public relations are un- 
dignified, crass, and inappropriate to 
the hallowed tradition of librarian- 
ship. 

In his chapter entitled “Direct Pub- 
licity,” by which he means “adver- 
tising,” Elliott again puts his finger 
on the problem: 

Publicity for public libraries has been 

viewed with deep suspicion in this coun- 

try, and for a long period the use of any 
form of direct advertisement was regarded 
as being unnecessary and undignified. 

This view has been largely superseded 

nowadays by a more realistic conception 


*Charles A. Elliott, Library Publicity and Serv- 
o (London: Grafton and Company, 1951), pp. 
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and understanding of modern advertising 
practice. Publicity need not be vulgar; 
the last twenty years have seen tremen- 
dous growth in advertising by the world 
of commerce, and the medium has been 
adapted in many places to fit it to spe- 
cialized needs and usages.° 


It is the mission of this article to 
urge public libraries in this country 
to do what Elliott advocates for Brit- 
ish libraries. 

The fact that the persuasive tech- 
niques of advertising and sales pro- 
motion have been traditionally asso- 
ciated with commerce and the mark- 
etplace has led to their rejection by 
some librarians. What has been over- 
looked is that the techniques of per- 
suasion are simply a means of com- 
munication applicable to any ends. 
Much notice has been taken since 
World War II of “nonproduct” or 
“idea” advertising. Professor C. H. 
Sandage, Head of the Department 
of Advertising, College of Journalism 
and Communications, University of 
Illinois, has for many years pointed 
out that religious, political, civic, 
educational, charitable, and other 
groups in our society can make their 
causes known to others and urge ac- 
tion in their behalf by purchasing 
broadcast time on radio or television 
or space in newspapers, magazines, 
and other media.° The Advertising 
Council, a nonprofit, volunteer group 
of advertising, business and media 
people, has been creating and dis- 
seminating advertising messages 
about vital public issues since shortly 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


5 Ibid., p. 102. 

®See C. H. Sandage and Vernon Fryburger, 
Advertising Theory and Practice, 5th ed. (Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1958), 
Chapter VI. 
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Our own country and other people 
in the world have benefited through 
the effective nationwide campaigns on 
behalf of war bonds, blood banks, 
conservation (Smokey the Bear), 
CARE, Radio Free Europe, better 
public schools, higher education, slum 
clearance, church attendance, high- 
way safety, and numerous others car- 
ried out with dignity, dedication, 
and competence by the Advertising 
Council since 1942.’ 

And let us especially not overlook 
the planning and publicizing of Na- 
tional Library Week by the Council! 

Religious organizations, schools, 
community fund organizations, and 
the numerous health organizations 
have demonstrated that advertising 
can be used for noncommercial 
ends with good results and with no 
compromise of standards, no sacri- 
fice of prestige and public image. If 
churches and schools, why not li- 
braries, which as social institutions 
occupy the same status? 

There is no doubt that the word 
“advertising” is a prejudice word. It 
has too long been associated with 
soap, toothpaste, beer, and aspirin. 
If we could find another term to refer 
to the techniques of public persuasion 
through space or time purchased in 
the mass media, then we might gain 
more acceptance for its employment 
in public library promotion. As a 
matter of fact, the professional li- 
brarians who have addressed them- 
selves to the subject have sometimes 
used circumlocutions or synonyms 
like “public relations,” “promotion,” 
poten Gok ant te ael ese 


to 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York, 
or 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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“publicity,” and even “direct pub- 
licity.” Regardless of the terms used, 
the program to promote the resources 
and facilities of the public library 
falls into two general categories— 
public relations and advertising. The 
distinction between the two is that 
the former is indirect and the latter 
direct. The author has submitted to 
his university classes the following 
definition of public relations in the 
absence of any standard definition: 
“all activities undertaken in behalf 
of an organization or institution to 
make its publics think better of it.” 
Public relations in a public library 
encompass an endless variety of ac- 
tivities—special events, such as open 
house, library teas, exhibits, lectures; 
courteous treatment by personnel and 
the expeditious handling of reference 
questions; special racks for borrow- 
ers’ bicycles; pleasant interior fur- 
nishings; co-operation with the local 
press and media; readable guide signs 
and bulletin boards. The literature of 
the professional journals is full of re- 
ports of successful promotional and 
publicity ideas. 

The point to remember here is that 
good public relations can exist only 
when there is a continuing, favorable 
image. Publicity, the hand maiden of 
good public relations, is effective only 
when it has good news and good 
deeds to publicize. Publicity is a 
valuable means of getting the library 
story across in the community, but 
it must never be depended upon as 
the only means, since the content of 
messages (news articles and feature 
stories in the printed and broadcast 
press) are dependent upon the whims 
of those who control them. It is pre- 
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carious, indeed, to depend upon the 
good will of editors and broadcasters 
to carry the entire burden of pro- 
moting the public library. The pro- 
motion program must also include 
(where budget permits, of course) a 
supplementary program of “direct 
publicity”—yes, advertising. 

It is not the intent of this article 
to outline the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in a program of advertising the 
public library. Rather, it is the au- 
thor’s purpose to point out the de- 
sirability of using advertising along- 
side other promotional techniques. 
A few basic suggestions will be of- 
fered, however. It is highly desirable 
that the promotional program be car- 
ried out by persons trained in the 
art of persuasion. If the budget does 
not permit the hiring of a staff mem- 
ber with such a background, then 
the volunteer services of persons in 
the community should be enlisted— 
advertising writers, broadcasting sta- 
tion writers, businessmen, newspaper- 
men, public relations people. The au- 
thor is proposing that local groups 
like advertising and sales clubs, 
chambers of commerce, service and 
civic clubs, women’s clubs be called 
upon to provide persons to serve as 
“friends of the library.” Such per- 
sons are glad to be asked to partici- 
pate in community projects. They 
lend their talents to their churches 
and schools—why not to their li- 
braries? With the promotional pro- 
gram in skilled hands, planning can 
be carried out. No program can suc- 
ceed without it. 

Planning begins with a survey of 
the local situation. Gilbert Ward, in 
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his Publicity for Public Libraries, 
stated it this way: 
Full success in publicity must come not 
through imitation, but through pains- 
taking, original study of local conditions 
and through understanding and applica- 
tion of sound advertising principles.” 


Only through a thorough under- 
standing of the needs of the com- 
munity can the library know what 
direction its services should take. The 
idea of community surveys is not a 
new one. J. C. Record, in the Library 
Journal of May 15, 1957, pointed out 
that libraries can make use of com- 
munity surveys to determine use of 
facilities by the various groups that 
make up a community.’ The impor- 
tant aspect of his suggestion was the 
recommendation that social and mar- 
keting research techniques be utilized 
to fit the library services to the needs 
of the community. 

The third point of advice is that 
the program should be a sustained 
and consistent one. The October, 
1958, issue of Library Trends was de- 
voted entirely to aspects of library 
public relations, which term was used 
in an all-inclusive sense. The prin- 
cipal sustained activity was high- 
lighted thus: 


The public relations program cannot be 
a one-time or even a sometime thing. 
Sporadic campaigns, no matter how ener- 
getic, with little support during inter- 
vening periods, do not suffice.!” 


In other words, the library cannot 
limit its promotional activities to 


5 Ward, op. cit., p. v. 

®j. C. Record, “Library and Community Sur- 
veys,”’ Library Journal, Vol. 82, No. 10 (May 
15, 1957), pp. 1278-79. 

io Katharine L. Kinder, “Professional Associa- 
tions’ Role in Public Relations, " Library Trends, 
Vol. 7, No. 8 (October, 1958), p. 313. 
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campaigns for support in a tax refer- 
endum if it has “hidden its light 
under a bushel” for years previous. 


The problem of budget cannot be 
overlooked, of course. For those li- 
brarians who have no budget for pro- 
motion or who hesitate to use library 
funds for purchasing advertising 
space or time, then the solicitation 
of merchant and local industry spon- 
sorship of library advertisements ap- 
pears to be a splendid idea, with 
mutual benefits accruing. Here is how 
it was done in one community: The 
library opened on the local shopping 
night and displayed the merchants’ 
old ads on bulletin boards in ex- 
change for receiving from the mer- 
chants the sponsorship of library 
advertisements.’ Businessmen and 
business and civic groups are glad 
to have their names appear in the 
credit line as sponsors of such ad- 
vertisements. This is done for Com- 
munity Chest and United Fund 
drives; why can it not be done for 
libraries? 


The best program of library pro- 
motion will come to naught, it must 
be emphasized, if, as Charles Elliott 
of the Shoreditch Borough Library 
(London) says, the program is 
“marred by slack follow-up at the 
counter.” In libraries as in retail 
stores, it is the courteous and helpful 
attitude of staff personnel that in the 
final analysis makes library promo- 
tion effective. 

What results might be antici- 
pated from a sustained and co-ordi- 
nated program of public library pro- 





UW. R. Holman, “Library Family Night,” 
Library Journal, March 15, 1957, pp. 704-6. 
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motion planned by professionals in 
the techniques of persuasion? In- 
creased use of the facilities of the 
public library is one benefit sure to 
accrue from such a promotion. Thus 
the library would more effectively 
fulfill its function as a purveyor of 
information in the community it 
serves. And with the enhancement of 
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its image as a service institution, it 
could certainly expect to merit public 
support when it seeks additional 
funds for operation or building ex- 
pansion. Thus the public library will 
improve its image as a vital com- 
munication force in the community 
instead of being looked upon as a 
tax drain. 





LIBRARY BoARD STUDY 


Dr. Mary Lee Bundy, Research Consultant for the Illinois State Library, is conducting 
a state-wide study of public library boards. The purpose of the project is to investigate 
library board procedures and to learn what board members think about various library 
matters. Dr. Bundy’s research will be completed by personal interviews with librarians and 
trustees and by mail questionnaires. Findings of the survey will appear in a special report 
in 1962. Librarians and trustees are invited to participate in this important and needed 


research. 


DE LAFAYETTE REID 
Assistant State Librarian 














Air-Borne Public Relations 


H. A. TOLLEFSON 
Librarian, Glendale Public Library, California 


URING THE 1950’s, the burgeon- 
D ing of television into a com- 
munications giant forced radio into 
radically changing its programing 
just in order to survive. Obviously, 
American audiences were not going to 
listen to Bob Hope on the radio when 
they could see and hear him on tele- 
vision, or listen to a radio play when 
they could watch a TV play or 
movie. 

Capitalizing on the fact that radio 
was and still is the only medium of 
communication which does not de- 
mand immobility on the part of the 
participant, program directors soon 
came up with successful music, news, 
and sports programs tailored to the 
needs and interests of the motorist, 
the housewife, and the owners of 
portable radios. FM stations for the 
hi-fi enthusiasts increased to the 
point where today in all of the major 
metropolitan areas there are very few 
wave lengths still available. 

The success of radio’s new program 
format is attested by the number of 
sets in operation today as compared 
to ten years ago. In 1950, before tele- 
vision was a big factor, there were 
approximately 41,000,000 radios in 
American homes. In 1957, there were 
38,500,000 sets in automobiles alone, 
and the 1959 count shows over 150,- 


000,000 in automobiles, homes, and 
public places. 

So, although radio no longer has 
the glamour it once possessed, it is 
still a powerful force in communica- 
tion, is easily available because al- 
most every city of any size has one 
or more radio stations, and if used 
effectively can do an excellent and 
thorough job of telling the library 
story to the community or area 
served. “Used effectively” must be 
stressed because ineffectual radio pro- 
grams are worse than none at all and 
are usually short lived. 

What are the ingredients necessary 
to a good library-sponsored program? 
What types of programs have proved 
to be most effective? The answers to 
both of these questions can vary con- 
siderably according to type, size, and 
resources of different libraries, so this 
article will be limited to signposts 
which should point the way to radio 
success for any library. Appended to 
the article is a short list of publica- 
tions which should prove helpful, 
especially to the beginner. 

Basic is careful and long-term 
planning, because publicizing the li- 
brary is not a one-shot deal: 

1. Provision should be made in the 
library budget for the personnel, ma- 
terials, and promotion needed to put 
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on a program series. 

2. An idea should be selected which 
will be the underlying theme for the 
entire series. As most of us know 
from listening to and watching radio 
and television commercials, repetition 
does get a point across. 

3. The program idea or theme 
should be based on what is available 
in the community. It would obviously 
be futile to plan an author-interview 
series in a small city with no authors. 

4. A decision must be made as to 
the length of time best suited to the 
theme or type of program. This may 
be five minutes, fifteen minutes, or 
thirty minutes, including the opening 
and closing, but the beginner would 
be wise not to attempt anything over 
fifteen minutes. A lot can be said and 
done in that length of time, and it is 
difficult to maintain audience interest 
week after week in a thirty-minute 
show. 

5. The first or pilot program should 
be planned and prepared with the 
programs to follow in mind. Program 
directors think in terms of thirteen, 
twenty-six, or fifty-two week blocks 
in their programing. 

6. A program title should be se- 
lected which is catchy and attention- 
getting. At one time I did a fifteen- 
minute book review series for The 
American Broadcasting Company 
radio outlet in Orlando, Florida. The 
program title or opening was “This 
is ABC, American Books Current, On 
the Air,” and it proved to be a good 
one. 

7. Write, neatly type, and rehearse 
the pilot program before you make 
that important trip from the library 
to the radio station. Take along a 
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copy of the script that you can leave 
with the station manager or program 
director. 

When all the above have been done, 
you are ready to proceed with your 
request for air time. Radio people are 
busy people, so make your appoint- 
ment in advance and be prepared to 
tell the program director in as few 
words as possible exactly what you 
plan to do and what you want in 
the way of time. He is required by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to devote a percentage of his 
broadcast time to public service, but 
he is not required to put on poor 
programs or give advantageous air 
time to mediocre ones. Your sales 
pitch, thoughtful planning, and the 
quality of your pilot program will 
determine the kind of reception and 
co-operation you receive at the sta- 
tion. 

Almost any type of library-oriented 
program can be successful if it is 
done with showmanship, but several 
types can be suggested which have 
been tested and have proved to be 
popular. 

The first that comes to mind is the 
simple book review program. This 
can be five minutes or fifteen minutes 
in length with the librarian review- 
ing one book at length or doing cap- 
sule reviews of a number of books. 
The script should be carefully 
written; long sentences and big words 
should be avoided although there is 
no need to talk down to the radio 
audience. Experience has shown that 
it takes from three to five hours to 
write and rehearse a fifteen-minute 
program. The librarian giving the re- 
view should read the script with 
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plenty of inflection in the proper 
places, and should remember that on 
radio it is necessary to overempha- 
size to avoid sounding monotonous 
or flat. 

The panel discussion of a book, 
with the librarian acting as mod- 
erator, is more complex to organize 
than the simple book review but can 
be very interesting and informative. 
The panel should consist of not more 
than three members in addition to 
the moderator, and the members 
should be citizens who have not only 
read the book but who are knowl- 
edgeable in the area to be discussed. 
The program is best done ad lib 
with discussion before air time as to 
the direction the review might take, 
and the moderator should have ques- 
tions ready to use if the program 
shows signs of lagging. He should 
also try to balance the discussion 
among the panel members and should 
remember in asking a question to 
identify the person being asked. 

A variation of the book review pro- 
gram is the combination book review- 
library news type. Asuggested format 
is to open with an announcement of 
the book to be reviewed, follow this 
with interesting news about the li- 
brary, and lead from the news into 
the book review. Timing and pace 
are very important in this kind of 
program and it should be carefully 
rehearsed. 

Almost every person has a hobby, 
and the library can provide materials 
on almost any hobby, so an effective 
series can be done with discussion of 
a different hobby and the books 
about it each week. Here the librarian 
should enlist the service of a person 
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who is enthusiastic about his hobby, 
and then discuss it with him. Sub- 
jects can vary from sports cars to 
the stock market. The programs 
should be planned well in advance 
and the librarian should always have 
a substitute hobbyist in mind on 
whom he can call if one of his “stars” 
has to cancel. 

Most difficult to do but most suc- 
cessful when done well is the dra- 
matic program for children. Tested 
scripts are available, but it is never 
easy, even in a fairly large city, to 
round up actors with talent who will 
work without pay. When amateurs 
are used, three to four hours of re- 
hearsal are necessary for a fifteen- 
minute play, and the show should be 
taped rather than broadcast live. 
Fluffs cannot be edited out when you 
are on the air. 

Finally, the telling of stories con- 
tinues to be popular, especially those 
at the preschool-child level. The tell- 
ing should be dramatic; sound ef- 
fects and music should be used to 
give life to the narration. 

Planning, preparing, and doing a 
series of radio programs take a lot 
of time and skill. At times it will 
seem that one program is barely 
wrapped up before the next one must 
be ready to go on the air, and it is 
not easy to maintain sparkle and 
spontaneity week after week. But 
time can be found, skill can be ac- 
quired with practice, local radio sta- 
tions will co-operate, and except for 
television there is no more effective 
way to bring the services of the li- 
brary to the attention of the com- 
munity than through “air-borne pub- 
lic relations.” 
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Publicity for a Building Project 


ARTHUR KISSNER 
Assistant Librarian, Oak Park Public Library 


N 1940 the Oak Park Library 

Board asked voters of the “world’s 
largest village” to approve a bond 
issue of $275,000.00 for the construc- 
tion of a new main library to re- 
place an 1888 building that has been 
used as a public library since 1903. 
The issue failed by a vote of 26,703 
to 7,656, and it became obvious that 
an overwhelming majority of Oak 
Parkers were not in favor of building 
a new library. 

There were two basic reasons for 
the defeat of this referendum. First, 
and foremost, was the general oppo- 
sition to any increase in taxes. In 
addition, there was strong feeling 
against the razing of the original li- 
brary building, regarded by many as 
a village landmark. 

In 1959, after many years of study 
and planning, the library board fi- 
nally prepared another proposal for 
consideration by the voters. The 
board fully realized the opposition 
this new proposal would face. The 


Editor’s Note: The Oak Park Public Library 
received one of the John Cotton Dana Awards for 
outstanding publicity in 1959. Mr. Kissner ac- 
cepted the award for the Oak Park library at the 
annual conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, held in Montreal, Canada, July, 1960. The 
library was specifically cited for its ‘“‘fine over-all 
presentation which can be used as a model for 
action.” The award-winning program was con- 
ducted by the library to inform Oak Park voters 
of the need for a new library building. At the in- 
vitation of the editor, Mr. Kissner has written a 
description of the Oak Park program, listing the 
steps taken in organizing the project. 


bond issue was now set at $1,395,- 
000.00. The landmark question had 
probably increased in importance 
over the years, but the need for a 
new library building had grown to 
critical proportions by 1959. The im- 
portance of solving the library prob- 
lem necessitated that action be taken 
regardless of the obstacles involved. 
For these reasons, a well-organized 
and aggressive campaign would have 
to be carried out if Oak Park was 
to obtain the library building it so 
badly needed. 

Our first step in preparing for the 
campaign was to outline the objec- 
tives we hoped to achieve and the 
general strategy we planned to fol- 
low. The board realized that it would 
be impossible to win support for the 
referendum if it were combined with 
a general election, as had been done 
in 1940. It is a political fact that 
voters at a general election are con- 
cerned mostly with the selection of 
national and state officials and that 
they usually have little or no knowl- 
edge of local issues; and as a result 
they tend to vote against a proposal 
that would involve the expenditure 
of money. Thus, it was decided that 
it would be far better to present the 
library referendum at a special elec- 
tion, and this would enable those 
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who had given the issue some thought 
beforehand to determine the final re- 
sult. We also decided that we would 
try to inform all voters about the 
referendum and the importance of 
approving it. Emphasis in publicity 
would be placed on what the new 
library could contribute to village 
life. “Wonderful News—A New Li- 
brary for Oak Park!” became our 
campaign slogan. A special effort was 
also planned to reach the potential 
positive vote—parents of school chil- 
dren, PTA members, local officials, 
etc.—and to insure that these people 
reached the polls on referendum day. 

Before organizing the campaign, we 
visited the Evanston Public Library 
to learn at first hand how this library 
succeeded in winning approval of a 
$1,375,000.00 bond issue to build a 
new main library. Andre Nielsen, Li- 
brarian of the Evanston Public Li- 
brary, was kind enough to spend the 
greater part of one day with us going 
over his campaign plans and pub- 
licity materials. We learned much 
from this visit, and as a result, used 
many of the techniques employed by 
the Evanston library in its successful 
campaign. A Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee, composed of members of the 
Friends of the Library Executive 
Board and Lester Stoffel, Librarian 
of the Oak Park Public Library, was 
then established to outline the gen- 
eral plans of the campaign and or- 
ganize the committees to carry out 
these plans. A tentative time schedule 
of activities that would be carried 
out during the months leading up to 
the referendum was prepared. Com- 
mittee chairmen were selected by the 
Co-ordinating Committee, and the 
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chairmen in turn were responsible for 
securing volunteers who would serve 
as committee members. The commit- 
tees established included the follow- 
ing: 


Business Committee, to secure the 
support of business firms to place in 
local papers advertisements endorsing 
the new library. Two different full- 
page advertisements, paid for by 
some twenty firms, appeared in the 
local papers during the last weeks 
of the campaign. 


Newspaper Publicity Committee, to 
help prepare news releases and estab- 
lish contacts with newspapers. Two 
local writers, a columnist for the 
Chicago American and a well-known 
historian, helped in the work of this 
committee. 


Neighborhood Leaders Committee, 
to organize individuals in different 
six-block areas of the village who 
would serve as sources of information 
in each area and answer questions 
by telephone on the day of the refer- 
endum. Each committee member was 
to work in his own area to inform 
friends and neighbors about the li- 
brary referendum. Training sessions 
were held with the members of this 
committee to inform them of the 
facts and typical questions that they 
would have to answer. About one 
hundred persons served on this com- 
mittee, representing as many different 
neighborhoods of the village. Their 
names and telephone numbers were 
printed in a four-page letter mailed 
to all voters on the day before the 
referendum, and it was hoped that 
everyone receiving the letter would 
know at least one person on the list. 
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Speakers’ Bureau, to present talks 
to local groups. A suggested speech, 
with commentary for color slides 
showing the interior of the old build- 
ing and the plans for the new one, 
was written by two members of the 
League of Women Voters. Training 
sessions, conducted by the chairman 
of this committee, were held to en- 
able the speakers to prepare for their 
talks. In order to arrange for the 
talks, leaders of local groups were 
contacted by letter and by telephone 
several months before the campaign. 
All talks were scheduled during the 
five weeks immediately preceding the 
referendum, and over eighty groups 
permitted library speakers to appear 
before their members. 


Library Tours Committee, to pro- 
vide guides who would conduct li- 
brary patrons and visitors through 
the main library showing them all 
areas of the building, including fa- 
cilities not ordinarily open to the 
public. 


Sponsors’ Committee, to secure the 
names of prominent citizens who 
would permit the use of their names 
in a full-page advertisement endors- 
ing the referendum. A copy of the 
brochure, a return postcard, and a 
covering letter were sent to fifteen 
hundred persons, including leaders of 
organizations, teachers, ministers, 
doctors, etc., whose names were taken 
from a carefully selected list. About 
four hundred persons from this group 
permitted us to use their names. 


Telephone Committee, to telephone 
individuals who indicated their sup- 
port of a new library to remind them 
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to vote on referendum day. Names of 
supporters had been obtained on 
three-by-five cards by the library staff 
and by volunteers of all committees 
during the months before the refer- 
endum. Over three thousand names 
were secured. These persons, as well 
as the parents of children who were 
enrolled in our summer reading pro- 
gram, were called by over two hun- 
dred members of this committee on 
the morning of the referendum. 


Election Committee, to serve as 
judges at the twelve polls from 6 
A.M. to 6 P.M., without pay. After 
much effort, sixty judges and about 
forty alternates were secured. Two 
training sessions, organized by the 
League of Women Voters, were held 
to inform volunteers of their duties 
and responsibilities as poll judges. 

Although the formal campaign to 
inform voters of the referendum was 
limited to six weeks, much work was 
carried on behind the scenes for sev- 
eral months. Detailed fact sheets, in- 
cluding “A Brief History of the Oak 
Park Public Library,” “Why Oak 
Park Needs a New Library?”, “Fi- 
nancial Facts and Figures,” and 
“Questions and Answers” were pre- 
pared and distributed to the staff and 
all volunteer workers. The official 
brochure, a color postcard of the pro- 
posed new library, and other pub- 
licity materials that were to be dis- 
tributed during the campaign were 
being planned by the Co-ordinating 
Committee. Chairmen of various 
committees were busy recruiting vol- 
unteers, and meetings were held with 
important civic and business groups 
to secure their help. 
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The campaign was officially started 
on September 10, 1959, with the ap- 
pearance of stories about the refer- 
endum in four Chicago and two local 
newspapers. Many committees went 
into action immediately, and others 
continued to prepare for work that 
would be carried out later in the 
campaign. Speakers were busy talk- 
ing before fifteen to twenty different 
groups each week, tours were being 
conducted at the library, salesmen 
were obtaining commitments from 
merchants, banks, and other business 
firms, district captains recruited 
neighborhood leaders, poll judges 
were being sought, library users were 
encouraged to sign cards indicating 
their support, and much of this ac- 
tivity was publicized in the local 
newspapers. 

Opposition to the proposal was evi- 
dent from the very start. Oak Leaves, 
the mest widely circulated local 
newspaper, opposed the proposal for 
political reasons, and published a 
biased news article that emphasized 
the negative aspects of the board’s 
proposal. During the following weeks 
letters opposing the referendum ap- 
peared in this newspaper, but few 
supporting the library were pub- 
lished. A local tax group attacked 
the proposal and gained the attention 
of the newspapers when it demanded 
that the library board cancel the ref- 
erendum because “nine out of ten vil- 
lagers polled opposed the new li- 
brary.” 

The official brochure outlining the 
proposal was mailed to all addresses 
in Oak Park two weeks before the 
referendum. The color postcard of the 
architect’s rendering of the proposed 
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building, with some details concern- 
ing its special features, was distrib- 
uted by mail five days before the 
referendum. Four full-page adver- 
tisements containing the names of in- 
dividuals and groups endorsing the 
proposal, letters in favor of the pro- 
posal, as well as news articles, ap- 
peared in Oak Leaves two days be- 
fore the referendum. Stories also ap- 
peared in the Chicago newspapers 
during the last days of the cam- 
paign. The final mailing piece, con- 
taining the names and telephone 
numbers of the neighborhood leaders 
and a map of the village that located 
polling places for voters, was distrib- 
uted on the last day of the cam- 
paign as an answer to a flyer placed 
on doorsteps by the opposition. 

At 6 A.M. on Saturday, October 
17, over sixty volunteer poll judges 
reported for duty at twelve polling 
places located in ten schools and 
two libraries. Members of the tele- 
phone committee started their work 
at 9 A.M. and continued through the 
early afternoon until more than three 
thousand persons had been reminded 
to vote. Neighborhood leaders re- 
mained near their telephones during 
most of the day to answer calls di- 
rected to them. By the end of the 
day, more than eight thousand citi- 
zens, one-fourth of the total number 
of eligible voters, had made the spe- 
cial trip to the polls to cast ballots. 
At 7 P.M., one hour after the polls 
had closed, we learned that once 
again the library had failed to carry 
the day. The proposal was rejected, 
4,887 to 3,259. 

Despite the defeat at the polls, the 
referendum was notable because so 
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many fine people came forward and 
offered to work hard for a common 
belief. In addition, most of the pub- 
licity and election expenses were paid 
for by the Friends of the Library. 
Many supporters obtained the help 
of their business firms to do work 
for the library as a contribution. The 
library’s brochure was designed and 
printed with the volunteer help of 
a Chicago advertising firm and a 
local printer. Some individuals do- 
nated money for specific publicity 
materials, and one gentleman pre- 
sented the board with $1,000.00 for 
the library campaign. As a result of 
these and other contributions, the 
library referendum in 1959 was the 
only election ever held in Oak Park 
without any cost to the taxpayers. 

Why then did the referendum fail? 
Responses to a questionnaire distrib- 
uted to over three hundred volunteer 
workers and comments made by vil- 
lagers revealed that objections to a 
tax increase and to the razing of the 
so-called “landmark” were once again 
the chief reasons for the rejection of 
the proposal. Disapproval of the 
modern design of the proposed build- 
ing, slanted news reporting in the 
local newspaper, letters to the news- 
paper recommending other solutions 
to the library problem, the failure 
of branch users to appreciate the im- 
portance of the main library, and ob- 
jections raised concerning the in- 
clusion of a meeting room, record 
listening, and typing facilities, etc., 
which were regarded as “frills,” were 
among other reasons given for vot- 
ing against the new library. 

Where could we go from here? 
Of course, the library board could 
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give up the idea of obtaining a new 
building or accept a more popular 
compromise proposal that would not 
solve the library problem. Instead 
the board decided to continue its fight 
to obtain better library service for 
Oak Park. In charting the course for 
future action, the library concluded 
that the following objectives would 
have to be achieved, at least in part, 
if we were ever to be successful: 

1. The plight of the library must 
be conveyed to the people, especially 
library users, in a dramatic way. As 
long as people are able to use the 
library as they have in the past, they 
will not understand why the library 
cannot continue to operate in this 
fashion forever. Even the most casual 
visitor must readily see that the li- 
brary is lacking in space to perform 
its function. 

2. The library must explore ways 
to service those areas at the edges 
of the village where people make 
little use of the library. This new 
service must be service of the main 
library and people must be made 
aware of the fact that the main li- 
brary serves everyone. 

3. Users of the branch libraries 
must be made aware of the fact that 
service at the branch is dependent 
upon the main library. 

4. The library must develop a more 
aggressive program in an attempt to 
convince villagers that the public li- 
brary is an important and vital local 
service. All general publicity should 
be prepared to fulfill this goal. 

5. If at all possible, the total bond 
issue should be reduced and the ex- 
terior design changed somewhat if 
any new proposal is advanced. Con- 
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sideration should be given to obtain- 
ing a portion of the money from 
private donations. 

6. The plan presented to the voters 
should be general with details made 
public only after the referendum is 
approved. Our experience revealed 
that information concerning the 
meeting room, typing facilities, etc., 
only provided amateur architects and 
planners with issues to bicker over 
or reasons for disapproving of the 
referendum. 

7. A continuous campaign to in- 
form the voters of the dire needs 
and shortcomings of the present li- 
brary building must be carried out 
before the library board presents an- 
other proposal for voter approval. 

8. Some way should be found to 
enable voters to make suggestions 
concerning any new proposal. It is 
important that people feel they have 
had an opportunity to play some 
part in the planning of the new li- 
brary. 

Much that has happened during 
the past year has enabled us to 
achieve, to some extent, the above 
objectives and to bring us closer to 
another referendum. Shortly after the 
1959 referendum the main library 
was inspected by state and local of- 
ficials who informed the library board 
that very serious fire hazards existed 
in the building. Fire safety engineers 
from the library’s insurance company 
confirmed this report. One entire floor 
of the building was condemned, and, 
as a result, much of the library’s 
reference resources is no longer 
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available for use. A fireguard was 
hired by the library board to make 
continual inspection tours of the 
building and to protect the public 
during library hours. Since October, 
1960, the main library and our two 
branches have been closing one day 
each week to help offset the unbudg- 
eted expense of this fireguard serv- 
ice. These developments have been 
widely publicized, and many people 
are finally beginning to realize that 
the library’s problems are indeed seri- 
ous. New library plans, prepared as a 
contribution by an interested citizen, 
are being studied by the library board, 
and help from other individuals and 
groups is promised. We are already 
beginning to plan how this new pro- 
posal can be most effectively pre- 
sented to the voters. Our campaign 
will naturally be somewhat different 
from the one we conducted a little 
over a year ago. We realize that there 
are many serious objections to be 
overcome and many circumstances 
beyond our control that will work 
against us. Our success will not de- 
pend necessarily on the justness of 
our cause or the great need for bet- 
ter library facilities. The campaign 
strategy we employ, the plans we 
prepare, and how well these plans 
are executed are all important factors 
in winning any referendum. It may 
be somewhat cynical to conclude that 
the future of a library often depends 
upon the political astuteness of its 
librarian and library board. But 
these appear to be the facts of library 
life, and we must all live by them. 











Publicity for Small Libraries 


PETER BURY 
Librarian, Glenview Public Library 


 ggevnees and public relations 
should play an important role 
in the program of every public li- 
brary, regardless of size or staff. A 
well-planned and thought-out sched- 
ule of publicity will reap untold divi- 
dends. 

It is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine how many patrons are aware 
of library publicity or how many ig- 
nore it completely. Yet, if a con- 
stant and steady stream of articles 
and photographs is maintained, li- 
brarians can be assured their message 
is reaching the public. 

Some libraries give as chief ex- 
cuses for having little or no pub- 
licity their smallness and their short- 
age of staff members. In my opinion, 
this attitude is unwarranted. In a 
small library, the library director 
should organize his duties so that 
some of his time can be set aside 
each week for this specific purpose. 
A capable staff member may also 
occasionally be made responsible for 
publicity work. Since the Glenview 


Editor’s Note: The Glenview Public Library 
was the recipient of one of the John Cotton Dana 
Awards, which were presented at the American 
Library Association convention, held in Montreal, 
Canada, July, 1960. The Glenview library was 
awarded for its outstanding work in publicity and 
public relations in a town of fewer than 25,000 
persons. Mr. Bury received the award on behalf 
of the library. He has written, at the editor’s re- 
quest, a general article on library publicity, pre- 
senting some of the ideas that have been used in 
the library public relations program in Glenview. 


Public Library serves a village of 
17,700, it is the small- and medium- 
sized library with which I am mainly 
concerned in this article. 

One of the best methods of ap- 
proaching the publicity and public 
relations problem for the first time 
is to set up a schedule for an eight- 
week period. Plan publicity programs 
that far in advance. The program 
should, however, be flexible, so that 
changes can be made on the spur of 
the moment. 

When I became librarian at the 
Glenview library, I spent many hours 
planning publicity for a two month 
period, and thought then that I had 
exhausted all possible ideas. Of those 
eight planned publicity items, I have 
used only four over a period of three 
years. Since then better ideas oc- 
curred, or else more timely news re- 
leases were in order. Consequently, 
concern over the types and the 
amount of publicity was unnecessary. 
The four unused ideas are still stored 
in my mind for future use. 

Often the best publicity items oc- 
cur spontaneously and one must 
take advantage of them immediately; 
otherwise, the value, impact, and 
timeliness of the article are lost. 

The co-operation of the editor or 
the reporter of the local newspaper 
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is the single most important factor in 
successful library publicity and pro- 
motion. Sometimes one achieves it 
with relative case, sometimes through 
persistent and hearty efforts, and oc- 
casionally never. 

Sell the editor on the library, its 
functions, and its programs. The li- 
brary, in my mind, is the only local 
governmental unit that serves every 
age, creed, race, and draws up no 
barriers of any kind. The library is 
an educational institution that offers 
knowledge, ideas, thoughts, informa- 
tion, and recreation. 

Deliver your news releases or ar- 
ticles in person to the newspaper of- 
fice. Make a point of handing them 
to the reporter or editor who is re- 
sponsible for such releases. Try to 
arrive at the time when business is 
slack, so casual conversation can be 
exchanged and you can have time to 
sell the library in a subtle manner. 

Ask the editor for advice on for- 
mat, human interest items, appealing 
feature articles, etc. This professional 
free advice can make a difference in 
the effectiveness of an article. 

Turn in your news release before 
deadline time. Consult your editor on 
the physical appearance of the release 
itself in regard to spacing, paragraph- 
ing, and length. Make it as easy on 
him as possible. You are the one who 
will gain by it. 

If the editor is library or book 
conscious, or even community mind- 
ed, then no problems exist. You face 
an open door to limitless publicity 
opportunities. It is just a question as 
to how much you will exploit them. 

Publicity should be planned around 
three or four momentous occasions 
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that all libraries celebrate. The Glen- 
view Public Library has three great 
promotional activities during the 
course of the year. They are National 
Library Week, summer reading pro- 
grams, and Book Week. 


National Library Week and Book 
Week are excellent times to promote 
library service and books. Herein, 
however, lie pitfalls, into which many 
librarians stumble. So much energy 
or time is put into one or both of 
these events that little or nothing is 
done the rest of the year. As a re- 
sult, the promotion of the events is 
less effective than it should be. 


Follow up! Don’t wait for the next 
big week for publicity and promo- 
tion of the library. Keep up your 
initiative and follow through with as 
much good publicity as possible. Re- 
port on National Library Week and 
Book Week and results and accom- 
plishments for the weeks; then, con- 
tinue to carry on with other types 
of publicity that have no direct con- 
nection with the above. 


The summer reading programs offer 
the Glenview Public Library the op- 
portunities for its best sustained pub- 
licity. Articles, pictures, preliminaries, 
and results of this activity continue 
over a period of four months. Many 
times, I have been stopped on the 
street or in stores by complete 
strangers who compliment the library 
staff on the reading program and 
then on other library services. 


Newspaper readers are constantly 
bombarded about the approach of 
the program and its theme. Pictures 
are taken on the day when circula- 
tion records are broken and the Chil- 
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dren’s Room is a beehive of activity. 
Some of the book reviews given 
orally are followed up in the news- 
paper with written reviews. Unusual 
or humorous incidents are immedi- 
ately reported. Increase of the num- 
ber on the Honor Roll is mentioned. 
Children’s favorite books receive 
comments. The results of the pro- 
gram are finally reported. 


To be effective and successful, li- 
brary publicity must be varied. Avoid 
the use of the same approach week 
after week. Variety adds interest and 
the same message can be put across 
to your patrons through different 
means. 


Book lists published week after 
week often mean little to many read- 
ers. Make your book lists as attrac- 
tive as possible. The easiest method 
is just to list the new books. Write 
a column about the new titles and 
interject your opinions and com- 
ments. 


Introduce your patrons to a list of 
new reference books and its special- 
ties. Concentrate on one certain area 
in your collection and connect it with 
the season, i.e., flower arrangement, 
winter sports, model railroads, stamp 
collecting, politics and government, 
elections, etc. 


Let citizens of your community 
know the function and duties of the 
librarian. Illustrate pointedly the 
purpose of the cataloger and the ref- 
erence librarian. When a new staff 
member has been hired, be sure that 
a news release with a photograph is 
prepared along with a list of his spe- 
cific duties. 
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Always be aware of the appealing 
or human interest item and seize on 
it. How early do the children line 
up outside the library the morning 
the new books of Book Week are 
available for circulation? In Glen- 
view, children have lined up as early 
as an hour before opening time. How 
much is Moody’s reference service 
used? Is your preschool hour planned 
around a Halloween or Christmas 
theme? Has any of your pages won 
an honor? Has any child unwittingly 
produced a gem of humor? Has this 
been the best day in library history? 
Are you saving money by binding 
your own magazines? One could con- 
tinue endlessly. 

A successful innovation that the 
Glenview Public Library has tried 
and has discovered to be extremely 
successful has been the use of the 
Polaroid camera in library publicity. 
It was an experiment started about 
six months ago. 

The graphic approach of publicity 
is still the best manner to attract the 
uninitiated and the nonlibrary user. 
He will take time to glance at the 
picture and caption even if he may 
not read a lengthy news release. Often 
times, an opportunity for a good pic- 
ture occurs only once and cannot be 
repeated. A professional photogra- 
pher often needs much advance no- 
tice and time, for his work must be 
scheduled. 

We bought a Polaroid camera with 
gift money, and obtained approval 
from the local editor for the sub- 
mitting of Polaroid prints with ar- 
ticles. The use of these prints to date 
has been successful, and the local 
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newspaper has been very co-opera- 
tive. As a result, more of our activi- 
ties can be brought to the public’s 
eye via the camera, as well as the 
printed word. Whether or not any 
other libraries have attempted this, 
I do not know. More libraries should 
make the effort to use Polaroid prints 
if the local editor thinks they can 
be used effectively in his newspaper. 

Public relations of necessity is in- 
volved with publicity. The two go 
hand in hand. Personal contact is still 
the best possible type of library pub- 
licity. Hence, the director’s publicity 
program really lies in the hands of 
his staff. 

If the staff is service conscious and 
will do the utmost for each patron 
and try to sell the library on an 
individual level, then publicity and 
public relations will complement each 
other, and the program will be suc- 
cessful. It is not enough just to have 
patrons. These people must be satis- 
fied when they leave. 

Too often librarians or clerks think 
only of convenience. What is best 
for themselves? How can they best 
satisfy their needs rather than the 
patron’s? Such an attitude would 
torpedo any publicity program, good 
or bad. 

Publicity and public relations goals 
should be set by the librarian or the 
library board. There must be a pur- 
pose for the library’s desire for pro- 
motional matcrial of any kind. With 
this base, the librarian can then gear 
himself for establishing an adequate 
program. 

Publicity is essential for all librar- 
ies, and it is my opinion that it is 
most vital to the small library. 
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I have found that in these the patron 
contact is more intimate and ex- 
pressions of approval and disapproval 
are more readily voiced. 

The library requires a selling job 
in every community regardless of ed- 
ucational level. There are always in- 
dividuals who turn to the library as 
a last resort instead of a first. Many 
adults have seldom, if ever, used the 
library and are completely ignorant 
of its services. High or improving 
circulation figures are no indication 
that all the potential patrons are 
being reached, nor do they indicate 
that publicity is unnecessary. 

Borrow ideas! One cannot be orig- 
inal continuously. Use ideas or gim- 
micks that have been successful in 
other libraries. At least try them out. 
If these borrowed publicity ap- 
proaches are not successful, discard 
them. 

Never borrow an idea, however, 
merely because it was successful else- 
where. Be assured that it will fit your 
situation and there is a reason for its 
being used. Many publicity articles 
by the Glenview Library have re- 
sulted directly or indirectly from 
somebody else’s brainstorms. I am 
constantly on the lookout for any 
good publicity approaches. 

It is a difficult endeavor to keep 
an active and good publicity program 
operating fifty-two weeks a year, and 
then year after year. It requires hard 
work, time for thought, and inge- 
nuity. 

Parts of your promotion program 
can be repeated year after year. New 
twists are added. Often times pub- 
licity will be effective right at the 
time of publication, but people will 
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eventually forget the details. So, it 
can be repeated the next year. 

A scrapbook of publicity should be 
kept for the librarian’s benefit as well 
as that of the staff and the library 
board. This will provide you with a 
record to which you can refer. 

Publicity and public relations are 
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vital for the success of any small 
library. Make the residents of your 
town take notice of what the library 
has to offer. Show what a dynamic 
part this institution of education can 
take in community plans. Let them 
know that you house a center of in- 
formation, education, and recreation. 








ARCHAEOLOGY IN ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Archaeological Survey, which was founded to promote the conservation 
of archaeological sites in Illinois and the dissemination of information about the Indians 
of the state, has published two bulletins written for both general readers and interested 
students. The first, Jllinois Archaeology, is a summary of the prehistory and early 
history of the state; it was written by six archaeologists, well qualified in the field. The 
second, Indian Mounds and Villages in Illinois, deals with reports of excavation and 
study of sites in various parts of the state. 

Copies of these bulletins may be obtained by sending $1.00 per copy to the Illinois 
Archaeological Survey office, 137 Davenport Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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National Library Week Publicity 


MRS. MILDRED SCHULZ 


Librarian, East Moline Public Library 
NLW Executive Director for Illinois 


ie you have not already planned 
your National Library Week 
publicity program, now is the time 
to consider how you can focus the 
attention of the public on the vital 
role the public library plays in your 
community. 

Much of the success of NLW will 
depend on its effective promotion 
through channels that are not usually 
associated with books. Make a spe- 
cial effort to contact business and 
industrial groups in your area. The 
forming of a Citizen’s Committee for 
NLW will be of great value in enlist- 
ing the co-operation of these people. 

Many of the publicity suggestions 
that follow will be in the NLW Or- 
ganization Handbook, but Illinois Li- 
braries reaches libraries that the 
Handbook does not. Lay the ground- 
work for your publicity campaign 
now. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

1. Short feature story on NLW ob- 
servance and names and picture of 
local committee. 

2. Pictures featuring special library 
services—story hours, records, paint- 
ings, ceiling projectors, etc. 

3. Local NLW kickoff dinner for 
library staff members and library 


trustees from the surrounding area. 
Pictures. 

4. Local editor prepares NLW edi- 
torial. 

5. “Books on the Move”—A pic- 
ture story about the book carts in 
local institutions. 

6. Picture showing children at a 
bookmobile stop. 

7. Some type of special event to 
entice people to visit the library— 
hobby display by a local collector, 
open house, special speaker, display 
of photos of early settlers of com- 
munity. News photographer alerted 
for unusual stories. 

8. Spot announcements and news- 
paper fillers sent to all Illinois editors 
by the Illinois NLW committee. 


RADIO AND TV PuBLICITy 

1. Spot announcements on local li- 
brary services. 

2. Interviews—“What Reading 
Means to Me”—leading citizens. 

3. On TV time, donated by a pub- 
lic service group, a skit “A Day in 
the Library.” 

4. Book talks—information on new- 
est books. 

5. Records lent to disc jockeys; an- 
nounce that these records are avail- 
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able for circulation at the local li- 
brary. 


DISPLAYS 

1. It is important to get displays 
into the town area. Tie in books with 
local business. 

2. Bulletin boards of factories— 
book jackets on safety education, 
labor and management. Posters on 
NLW. 

3. Posters. NLW official posters 
and those of local origin could be 
placed in strategic places throughout 
the community. In railroad stations, 
bus stations, and airports, they could 
point out that “Travel Time Is Read- 
ing Time.” Other aivantageous spots 
are office building lobbies, hotels, 
restaurants, municipal building lob- 
bies, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Prepare booklists for various or- 
ganizations. People like to have read- 
ing suggestions. 

2. Ask ministers to publicize NLW 
in church bulletins. 

3. Ask theater managers to pub- 
licize NLW on theater marquees. 

4. Spot announcements for theaters 
are available from NLW headquar- 
ters. Perhaps a civic organization 
would donate the small cost. 

5. Arrange for supermarkets to in- 
sert NLW material and reading lists 
in each customer’s shopping bag. 

6. Utility companies, banks, insur- 
ance companies, stores, and other es- 
tablishments can use NLW material 
as enclosures in their mailings. The 
Illinois NLW committee has prepared 
a quantity of such material that is 
available free to all public libraries. 
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7. Arrange for bus and car adver- 
tisement cards to carry the NLW 
slogan and place them in public ve- 
hicles. 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 


Promotional aids from NLW Head- 
quarters, P.O. Box 365, Midtown Sta- 
tion, New York 18, are now ready 
for mailing. No order under $4.00 is 
accepted. If this amount is more than 
you care to spend, ask your neigh- 
boring library to join you in co- 
operative buying. (The deadline on 
all orders is March 31, 1961.) 

1. Poster. Size, 17 by 22 inches. 
A full colored poster to announce 
NLW. Designed in a modern style 
expressing the theme: “For a Richer, 
Fuller Life — Read.” Price, thirty 
cents each. 

2. Counter Card. An 8 by 10 inch 
reproduction of the poster produced 
in heavy board and mounted with 
an easel for standup use. Price, 
thirty-five cents each. 

3. Streamer. Size, 8 by 25 inches. 
A horizontal message that can be 
pasted in windows or cttached to 
counters. Price, twenty cents each. 

4. Table Tents. A miniature of the 
poster. Scored for easy handling and 
folding. Price, ten cents each. 

5. Book Marks. Price, $1.50 per 
five hundred. 

6. Pocket Calendars. Price, $5.00 
per five hundred. 

7. Mobile. An eight piece display 
that puts the theme of NLW into 
motion. Price, $1.25 each. 

8. Ad Mat. A single sheet matrix 
offering a wide variety of ideas for 
newspaper advertisements. Price, fifty 
cents each. 








The Public Library in the News 


MARY LEE BUNDY 
Research Consultant, Illinois State Library 


HIS STUDY of newspaper cover- 

age of public libraries in Illinois 
was conducted especially for this is- 
sue of I/linois Libraries. While other 
avenues were also explored, its pri- 
mary purpose was to determine the 
extent and nature of the use of this 
medium by public libraries. 

The Illinois State Library regularly 
subscribes to the Luce Press Clip- 
ping Bureau Service. Luce supplies 
the State Library with a clipping of 
every article appearing in an Illinois 
newspaper in which the word “li- 
brary” is mentioned. These clippings, 
dated August 8 through October 9, 
1960, form the basis of this study. 

The short time period of this study 
is probably the major limitation of 
this paper. The quantity of coverage 
and the number of libraries appearing 
in the newspapers during this period 
may not be an accurate reflection of 
coverage. Unless libraries have other 
programs which receive as much at- 
tention as summer reading programs, 
it is probable that activity during 
this period was unusually high. These 
programs appear out of proportion 
and other seasonal activities will not 
be represented. A high proportion of 
the various types of library activities 
should, however, have been picked 
up in this sample. While many more 


libraries probably make some use of 
the medium, this sampling may be 
a roughly accurate indication of the 
number of libraries likely to be in 
the news at any one time. Although 
not all libraries making frequent use 
of newspapers may be represented, 
enough of them appear so that their 
use of the medium can be studied. 


The validity of the study is also 
subject to the accuracy with which 
the Luce Service checks the news- 
papers for articles in which libraries 
are mentioned. The number of stray 
mentions of libraries, often buried 
deep in the articles, indicates that 
articles must be scanned word for 
word. Luce attempts to cover all 
English language newspapers pub- 
lished in Illinois. A comparison of 
the listing of papers included in the 
Luce Service with the number listed 
in Ayer’s Directory’ indicates a 99 
per cent coverage. Ayer gives a total 
of 744 newspapers while Luce has 
736. While a few newspapers may 
not be included and an occasional 
article missed, it appears that the 
clippings used in this study repre- 
sent nearly all the articles dealing - 
with libraries which appeared in IIli- 


1N. W. Ayer and Son’s Directory Newspapers 
and Periodicals 1960 (Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer 
and Son, Inc., 1960), p. 238. 
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nois newspapers during the nine 
weeks studied. 

The reader is reminded that this 
is a content study not a readership 
analysis. Such a study can indirectly 
arrive at effect by determining to 
what the reader has been exposed. 
It does not determine how many 
read the articles nor what impression 
they made. While it reports use made 
of this medium by libraries to pro- 
mote their services and activities, it 
does not measure relative news value 
or impact of the events reported. 

The study includes both articles 
about libraries and articles in which 
libraries were mentioned only inci- 
dentally. Articles dealing with school, 
university, or special libraries were 
excluded unless they were connected 
in some way with public libraries. 
Articles covering library affairs gen- 
erally were classified under “general” 
and included in the total count. 
(School librarians might be interested 
to know that thirty-seven articles 
dealt with college and university li- 
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braries during this period and fifty- 
five with school libraries.) 

The findings of the study are pre- 
sented here in perhaps more detail 
than the scope of the study warrants, 
because they should be of particular 
interest to readers of Illinois Librar- 
ies. It was also hoped that the de- 
scription of the activities of some 
libraries might suggest possibilities 
for use of this medium by other li- 
braries in the state. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Luce Service divides its news- 
papers into four categories: metro- 
politan dailies (those serving the 
large heavily populated marketing 
centers); other dailies; urban and 
suburban weeklies (weekly, semi- 
weekly, and biweekly papers pub- 
lished anywhere within counties of 
100,000 population or more); and 
rural weeklies (those published in 
counties of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion). The number and proportion 
of the various types are as follows: 











Type of Newspaper 





| Number | Per Cent 
DINE, EIDE 5.0 i oo Kian teeaw ce cdeaenes 14 | 1.9 
I os cargibi ws akdtacd keeled ewe mS 70 | 9.5 
I a ao. g)5 rw arn wiohedISisiaie erate kaw ave aun: 9 303 | 41.2 
NR eo ns ie ely sia ene ee ene 349 47.4 
736 | 100 








During this period, 227 of these 
newspapers carried a total of 706 ar- 
ticles about public libraries or librar- 
ies generally. Six hundred and forty- 
eight or 92 per cent appeared to have 





been issued by the library covered 
in the article. As one would suspect, 
more of the dailies carried library 
articles during this period than did 
the weeklies. Seventy-one and four- 
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tenths per cent of the metropolitan 
dailies had at least one article deal- 
ing with libraries as compared with 
65.7 per cent of the “other dailies,” 
46.9 per cent of the urban weeklies, 
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and only 8.3 per cent of the rural 
weeklies. 

The table below gives a picture of 
the quantity of coverage accounted 
for by each type of newspaper: 











No. of No. of Per Cent of 

Type of Newspapen Newspapers Articles Total Articles 
Metropolitan dailies .......... 10 97 13.7 
CF GON cock hie cdecseveee 46 189 26.8 
Urban weeklies ..........2-200% 142 384 54.4 
Rural weeklies ........eeceeeee 29 36 5.1 
227 706 100 

















While more of the dailies carried 
articles dealing with libraries, because 
of their number, the urban weeklies 
accounted for over half the total 
number of articles. Perhaps most sig- 
nificant is the coverage in rural week- 
lies. Although there are more news- 
papers of this type than any other 
in Illinois, less than 10 per cent car- 
ried a library article and only 5 per 
cent of the articles which appeared 
in this period came out in a rural 
weekly. 

An analysis was also made of 


the number of articles carried. Sixty- 
nine and one-tenth per cent of IIli- 
nois newspapers carried no articles 
dealing with libraries during this 
period. Thirteen per cent carried 
one article and another 13 per cent 
between two and five. Only 2.9 per 
cent carried between six and ten, 
and even fewer, 1.5 per cent, had over 
ten articles dealing with libraries in 
any way. 

The coverage accounted for by the 
newspapers carrying the various 
quantities of articles is as follows: 











No. of No. of Total Articles Per Cent of 
Articles Newspapers Carried Total Articles 
1 96 96 13.6 

2-5 99 299 42.3 
6-10 21 153 74.7 
over 10 11 158 22.4 
227 706 100 
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All but two of the newspapers 
which carried over ten articles are 
dailies. No rural newspaper carried 
this number. 


No. of 

Name of Newspaper Articles 
Peoria Journal Star ............ 26 
Chicago Tribune .............. 17 
Aurora Beacon News .......... 16 
Springfield State Journal ...... 15 
LaSalle News Tribune ......... 14 
Rockford Star ..........cesee- 13 
Galesburg Register Mail ...... 12 
LaGrange Citizen ............. 12 
Kewanee Star Courier ........ 11 
Moline Dispatch .............. 11 
BP EARS. occccceveseccces 11 


TYPE OF ARTICLE 


The majority of the articles, 597, 
were news articles. Twenty-five were 
identified as feature articles and the 
number of feature stories may ac- 
tually be higher since it was difficult 
in many cases to distinguish between 
a feature story and a news article. 
The number of the various types of 
articles other than news appearing 
during this period is as follows: 


No. of 
Type of Article Articles 
oe re 25 
Labeary COUMNNE 2.0 0ccccrcsecce 25 
Other columns or sections of the 
newspaper (calendar of 
events, art columns, etc.) .... 22 
ED i tia icabeie ee meu eres 21 
Letters to the editor .......... 16 
109 


Library columns. It was not al- 
ways possible to identify a regular 
library column since most were un- 
signed and were not repeated during 
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this report period. Fourteen possible 
library columns were located, a few 
being simply articles headed “Li- 
brary” or “Library Notes.” Other 
headings include “Our Library,” 
“The Library Corner,” “Beyond the 
Open Doors of the Lincoln Library,” 
“Through the Library Door,” “Your 
Glencoe Library,” “Better Books of 
Past Years in Otvr Library,” “Roll 
Call of Newest Books in Our Li- 
brary,” “Brief Notes on New Books 
at Library,” and “Library Corner: 
News of the Dixon Public Library.” 


Photographs. Summer reading pro- 
grams, exhibits, donations to the li- 
brary, new buildings, and staff or 
board appointments were the most 
frequent occasions for photographs. 
In all, 104 photographs appeared in 
connection with libraries. Over a 
third featured children, the majority 
showing members or winners of sum- 
mer reading clubs. Other people ap- 
pearing in pictures were representa- 
tives of groups giving gifts to the 
library, members of groups having 
their materials on exhibit in the li- 
brary, board presidents, Officers, 
members of friends of the library 
groups, and leaders of Great Books 
programs. Only a few had pictures 
of adult library users. Appearing 
in twenty-one pictures, librarians 
were most often photographed with 
donors and exhibits, and at reading 
club parties. Occasionally a new or 
retiring librarian was photographed. 
One picture showed a librarian dem- 
onstrating use of a book return box. 
In another a librarian was shown 
holding a long overdue book. 
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LIBRARIES 

One hundred and sixty-two of the 
482 libraries listed in the latest sta- 
tistical issue of Illinois Libraries?’ 
were in the news at least once during 
this period. In addition seven pro- 
posed libraries appeared in news- 
paper articles. These 169 libraries had 
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a total of 674 articles. 

An analysis of library coverage by 
number of articles shows much the 
same picture as for newspapers: the 
majority of libraries were not in the 
news. Twenty-nine per cent show 
some use; a few make heavy use of 
newspapers. 











No. of No. of Per Cent of 

Articles Libraries Illinois Libraries 
0 320 65.4 
1 71 14.5 
2-5 71 14.5 
6-10 18 3.7 
over 10 9 1.8 
489 100 











As the table below indicates, al- 
most 40 per cent of the coverage is 


achieved by the nine libraries carry- 
ing over ten articles. 


























ma ot No. of Librari Total Articles Carried wus Sneha 
Articles o. of Libraries otal Articles Carrie Total Articles 

1 71 71 10.5 

2-5 71 200 29.7 

6-10 18 144 21.4 

over 10 9 259 38.4 

169 674 100 
Established libraries in the nmews- Springfield ...................... 19 
papers ten or more times were: Oak Park eoeccccceseseccceeeeccese 15 
No. of Berwyn ......0. ee er ee 13 
Name of Library Articles i a dace ak ale la ak ines taste 13 
a 122 Rockford ......-+.+ssseeeeeeeees 12 
a 22 I ee ees 10 
Peoria ..... iciiesniiiaianniniias sce 80 ER FREES own orevecccoccoesens wo 
me ~ NN so ic'a 3 s-niecks wine aaa wb aee aieere se . 

“Statisti Service i inois, 1959- 

1960,” Illinois men mane October, 1960. Wood Dale ...... Cece eccesesceces 10 
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An examination of articles about 
these libraries showed that the use 
made of more than one paper or a 
particular event accounted in many 
cases for the number of articles 
about the library. To determine how 
libraries can make varied and fre- 
quent use of newspapers to tell 
their story, the five libraries hav- 
ing the highest number of separate 
events were studied. These were Chi- 
cago, Decatur, Springfield, Peoria, 
and Rockford. 


Chicago. Fifty articles dealt spe- 
cifically with the main library, sixty- 
five with branches, while seven were 
general in nature. Twenty-five dealt 
with art showings in the library; 
twenty-three mentioned the Chicago 
Public as having entries on display 
for the TB seal design; twenty-four 
with summer reading programs; and 
twenty-two with closing of branch 
libraries. Additional subjects covered 
included other programs conducted 
by the library and opening of a new 
branch. 


Decatur. Headlines of articles sug- 
gest the type of activity which Deca- 
tur Public Library presented to the 
newspaper readers: “Leader Training 
on Great Books Planned,” “Library 
Film Program Beginning Today,” 
“Summer Reading for Youngsters,” 
“Library Circulation Tops 1959 Fig- 
ure,” “Book Loans Up in August,” 
“Public Library Plans Organizing 
Friends,” “Library Friends Organizes 
Group,” “Friends of Library Group 
Being Formed,” “Accountants Agree 
To IBM Study,” and “Two To At- 
tend Library Conference.” 
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Springfield. The Lincoln Library 
featured their Great Books program, 
their collection and exhibits: “In- 
terest in Reading Is Their Goal,” 
“Announce Great Books Course,” 
“Great Books Registration Under- 
way,” “Great Books Parleys Set at 
Library,” “Business Books on Dis- 
play,” “City Youth Exhibits His 
‘Magic’ Collection,” “Library Has 
Bunker Hill Story,” “Beyond the 
Open Doors of Lincoln Library,” “Li- 
brary Board Defends New Branch 
Building.” 


Peoria. Peoria had one major event, 
the opening of its business section, 
but it also reported on its audio- 
visual materials and services, new 
books, hours of service, and board 
activities: “Library To Open En- 
tire Business Works Section,” “Li- 
brary’s Business Section Opens To- 
day,” “Library Opens Business Sec- 
tion,” “Library To Show Canadian 
Film,” “Heart Workers View Films,” 
“Fall-Winter Film Program Resumed 
at Library Tuesday,” “Complete 
Operas among New Albums at the 
Library,” “Variety in Vocal Selec- 
tions New in Library,” “Bjoerling 
Albums Available at Public Library,” 
“Welsh Guards Shatter Library 
Calm,” “Library Story Lady in Last 
Appearance, Saturday, August 27,” 
“Fall Fiction Listed in New Library 
Arrivals,” “Library Closes on Labor 
Day,” “Book Borrowed in ’04 Re- 
turned in ’60,” “Library’s New Presi- 
dent To Work for Building During 
Her Term,” “Hazel R. Wolf New Li- 
brary Board President.” 
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Rockford. Rockford Public Library 


announced its hours, Great Books 
program and story hours, its books 
and films, and staff and board ac- 
tivities: “Bookmobile Opens Rounds, 
Starts Monday,” “Change Hours of 
Library Winter Schedule,” “Begin- 
ning Great Books Discussion Group 
Formed,” “Books Meeting Attended 
by 23,” “Story Hours Are Under- 
way, First of Season,” “Books by 
Kantor now on Library’s List,” “Pro- 
vide Film on Election,” “Library 
Offer,” “Girl Scouts Give Five Books 
to Library,” “Library Staff Is Ex- 
panded: Local Woman ... .,” “Li- 
brary Board Parley Ends in Time for 
‘Great Debate’.” 

Each of these libraries had an event 
or program which was reported in 
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more than one article. None was de- 
pendent on its summer reading pro- 
gram for publicity. Each exploited 
its materials and services and had 
some aspect of its administration or 
operation covered. 


GEOGRAPHY, INCOME, CIRCULATION 


Three factors thought to have some 
relationship to use of newspapers by 
libraries were examined—region of 
the state, income, and volume of cir- 
culation. For this analysis, only es- 
tablished libraries were included. Fig- 
ures were obtained from the statis- 
tical issue of Illinois Libraries.* 


Region of the state. As the table 


below indicates, region two has the 
highest per cent of its libraries ap- 
pearing in news items: 

















No. of Libraries | No. in Per Cent in 

Region* in Region the News the News 
1. Northern Illinois .......... 131 29 22.1 
2. Cook County Area ........ 95 63 66.3 
Be TE SE os ce idicsaces 88 26 29.6 
S. WORK GH cnc ccccdscens 84 23 27.4 
ee rer eee 54 15 27.8 
6. Southern Illinois .......... 30 6 20.0 

482 162 














(* See next page for map.) 


This same relationship is seen when 
proportion of libraries in each region 
is compared with proportion in the 
news. While only 20 per cent of IIli- 
nois libraries are in region two, 40 
per cent of those in the news are 
in this region. All other regions are 
underrepresented in the news. 


Libraries appearing in the news five 
or more times were also analyzed 
separately by region of state. Twenty, 
or over two-thirds, of the thirty li- 
braries in the news five or more times 
are in region two, six in region one, 


3 Ibid. 
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REGION 1 
(20 Counties) 


REGION 4 
(24 Counties) 


REGION 5 
(19 Counties) 
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three in region four, and one in region 
three. No libraries in regions five or 
six were in the news more than four 
times. 

The more frequent use of news- 
papers by libraries in region two can 
be explained by their having access 
to a greater number of newspapers 
and to more dailies. Lack of access 
to newspapers, however, should not 
prevent occasional use. (Two thirds 
of Illinois newspapers had no articles 
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about libraries during this period.) 
Regional differences might be ex- 
plained by the fact that in some re- 
gions of the state libraries are mark- 
edly smaller and less well equipped 
and therefore have less to promote or 
report. 

Income. The table below shows the 
number of Illinois libraries in the 
various income brackets and the per 
cent of libraries in each income level 
in the news during this period. 














| | 
| No. of No. in Per Cent in 
Income Libraries the News | the News 

PU II vac ccinindie exc oueh weaken | 87 17 19.5 
Under $10,000 ............. 237 42 | 17.7 
$10,000 - $24,999 ........... 67 35 | 52.2 
$25,000 - $99,999 ............ 70 49 70.0 
$100,000 and over .......... 21 19 90.5 

| 482 162 








Below the $10,000 income libraries 
are much underrepresented. Those in 
the $25,000-$99,999 group have the 
highest representation in this study. 
While only 14.5 per cent of libraries 


in Illinois fall in this income group- 
ing, 30.3 per cent of those in the 
news are in this group. 

Frequent use is even more directly 
related to income: 











| 
| 


No. in News Five 





Income or More Times | Per Cent in News 
ED dddosudsnteeneecuscaces 2 | 2.3 
EE vou cctbesivavas was 0 0.0 
BIOO00 ~ GO6 GOD oo oinccsincncccscee 2 2.9 
$25,000 - $99,999 .......ccccccccce 13 18.6 
ee FOG i cccccccscvecsesces 13 61.9 
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No library with an income under 
$10,000 reported in Illinois Libraries 
was in the news over five times. Four- 
teen and five-tenths per cent of li- 
braries are in the $25,000-$99,999 
category while 43.3 per cent of li- 
braries in the news five or more times 
are in this income group. Forty-three 
and three-tenths per cent of libraries 
in the news five or more times fall in 
the “over $100,000” income level, yet 
only 4.4 per cent of libraries in the 
state are in this income level. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Libraries with incomes under $10,- 
000 are probably not in a position to 
promote their services and activities. 
Libraries with incomes between 
$25,000-$99,999 may be making oc- 
casional use of the medium, but 
heavy use is most associated with 
high income. 


Circulation of materials. The per 





cent of libraries in the news shows 
biggest increase when libraries reach 
a 25,000 circulation: 

















| No. in No. in 
Circulation Illinois News | in News 
 Pererer ey er rere 104 15 | 14.4 
oer reer rrr ri Ter ee 103 13 12.6 
10,000 - 24,999 ........0000- 113 25 22.1 
SENSO =~ GO BED 2... ccecnceee 97 57 58.8 
100,000 and over .......... 65 52 80.0 














Frequent use, as indicated by li- 
braries appearing five or more times 


in the news, comes with circulations 
of 100,000 or over: 











No. in News Five | Per Cent 

Circulation or More Times | in News 
SECC EE RCT CT TOE 2 1.9 
Rr ee ae ee ere 0 0 
EE IED <5 aie aig 0 x ae eb ere 0 0 
ED <4. .5 cas areinlean ee eee os + 4.1 
ee ee Ne ncekeswcee 24 36.9 








While only 13.5 per cent of libraries 
in Illinois have circulations over 100,- 
000, 80 per cent of those in the news 
five or more times circulated over 
100,000 items last year. 


Of libraries with the same potential 
service to offer, those which promote 
the use of their services through 
newspapers and other public media 
may expect relatively heavier use of 
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their materials by the public than 
those who do not. Libraries regularly 
in the news are probably those with 
sufficient incomes, but which also 
have active programs for calling at- 
tention to their services. They prob- 
ably have a community minded and 
active librarian and library board. 
While income limits services which 
libraries will have to promote, there 
are still many libraries having mate- 
rials and services of benefit to the 
public which are not fully exploiting 
newspapers and other avenues of 
publicity. They could expect to ex- 
pand their use, their clientele, and 
their potential supporters. The ma- 
jority of Illinois libraries, however, 
do not have incomes sufficient to pro- 
vide and invite general use of their 
services. 


EVENTS 


To obtain a description of the top- 
ics which are being covered in news- 
papers, each article was broken down 
by the topic or topics discussed. This 
analysis included duplicate articles 
and did not distinguish between li- 
brary and nonlibrary articles. This 
is not a true content analysis since it 
does not indicate the amount of space 
devoted to each topic. Inclusion in the 
breakdown described in the following 
paragraphs simply indicates that an 
atticle discussed or mentioned the 
topic. In all, the writer located 803 
topics covered in the 674 articles 
dealing with Illinois libraries. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 
Just over half, 412, of the articles 
covered various aspects of library 
materials and services. 


No. of 
Topic Articles 
ee 69 


Library sponsored programs and 

CE cccnnecnpsnad ees ce mews 
Library service to groups ......... 19 
Other library services 


Library materials. Thirty-nine li- 
braries accounted for the sixty-nine 
articles dealing with library mate- 
rials. Half consisted of listing of new 
books. Many of these articles fea- 
tured one particular book. A num- 
ber also gave brief reviews of several 
books. Thirteen articles dealt with 
books available on a particular sub- 
ject. Other approaches used included 
“Books in Demand,” books by a par- 
ticular author, and book reviews, not 
necessarily featuring the latest books 
received. (Not included in this group- 
ing are announcements of gifts of 
books to the library which also serve 
to bring titles to the readers’ atten- 
tion.) Twelve articles mentioned non- 
book materials such as films, record- 
ings, periodicals, local newspapers, 
and art prints. 





Library sponsored programs and 
activities. The most popular library 
sponsored program during this report 
period was the summer reading pro- 
gram for children. Seventy-four ar- 
ticles coming from forty-three librar- 
ies dealt with these programs. While 
a few described their program and 
invited membership, the majority of 
the articles were concerned with com- 
pletion of the programs—award win- 
ners and honors, diplomas, certifi- 
cates, honor rolls, parties, picnics, 
movies, etc. 
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Next in total number of articles but 
not in libraries, were art showings 
held in libraries. These included ce- 
ramics, sculpture, jewelry, and TB 
seal designs and paintings. Only 
eleven libraries in all had such show- 
ings at this time, with Chicago Pub- 
lic Library accounting for forty-eight 
of the sixty-five articles dealing with 
this topic. 

Thirty-one articles dealt with li- 
brary story hours for children. Four- 
teen were programs for preschool 
childen. Five mentioned use of audio- 
visual materials in their programs. 
These articles were pretty evenly di- 
vided between announcing beginning 
of the fall sessions, completion of 
summer story hour sessions, and an- 
nouncement of program of a partic- 
ular story hour session. Eighteen li- 
braries were in the news in connec- 
tion with their story hour programs. 

Nineteen articles covering twelve li- 
braries featured exhibits or displays 
other than art. Among the exhibits 
were displays of business books, Con- 
stitution Week exhibit, a literary me- 
morial display, a display of world 
understanding awards and material, 
a United Nations display, and science 
exhibits. One library called attention 
to its window displays. 


The newspapers carried fourteen 
articles on the Great Books programs 
conducted by seven libraries in IIli- 
nois. Seven libraries apparently have 
regular film programs. Two reported 
on special showings. Among the other 
library programs in the news were 
the audio-visual programs of two li- 
braries, noon hour music series, and 
concert series at the Chicago Public 
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Library. Libraries were also sponsors 
or joint sponsors of a library forum 
series, a book review club, and a 
guidance course in children’s reading. 


Library service to groups. Thirteen 
libraries had articles dealing with 
their service to groups. One library 
advertised its film service. There was 
one report of a film co-operative— 
“Variety of Movie Films Made 
Available to Four Counties.” One li- 
brary in describing a proposed addi- 
tion to the library mentioned that it 
would provide badly needed meeting 
space for community groups. The re- 
mainder were articles which incident- 
ally mentioned the library as a meet- 
ing place. Listed among the groups 
meeting in public libraries were a 
Fortnightly group, AAUW Contem- 
porary Literature group, Artists 
Guild, Women’s Club, a community 
association, a local Democratic Party 
group, and a zoning commission. Four 
articles dealt with extension courses 
being held in three libraries. 





Other library services. Seventeen 





articles described library services or 
invited the public to make use of 
them. These included descriptions of 
collections and services; a few gave 
specific ways libraries met patrons’ 
needs. Nine articles coming from 
three libraries described special col- 
lections or facilities— business and 
technology division, addition of a his- 
tory room, description of young adult 
section in a library. 

The only library services promoted 
by more than a dozen libraries were 
summer reading programs, library 


materials, and library story hours. 
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While most library sponsored pro- 
grams are probably advertised, many 
libraries must have materials and 
services which they are not presently 
promoting. If the general public 
thinks of the library at all, it may 
be as an agency for children and for 
the casual book reader. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
LIBRARIES 

Included in this grouping were 359 
articles dealing with library regula- 
tions and procedures, finance, build- 
ings, personnel, and operation, and 
the formation of tax-supported li- 
braries. 


Library regulations and procedures. 


Most of the articles in this category 
dealt with library hours—announcing 
fall hours, closing of libraries for va- 
cations, holidays, repairs, funerals, 
meetings, and inventory. A few li- 
braries announced increased library 
hours. Two announced reduction in 
the number of hours they would be 
open. Six articles dealt with lending 
regulations — registration of patrons, 
fines raised, “free fine” days, and a 
new overdue policy. There were sixty 
articles in this grouping, fifty-four of 
which dealt with library hours. 





Finance. An equal number were 


concerned with financial matters. Ac- 
tually even more dealt with this as- 
pect since financing of buildings was 
put under the category “buildings,” 
and most articles related to forming 
new libraries were concerned with tax 
support. Twenty articles, from twelve 
libraries, all reported on benefits to 
raise funds for libraries. Benefits in- 
clude rummage sales, dances, bake 
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sales, fashion shows, tag days, book 
sales, and film programs. Another 
twenty reported on gifts of books and 
other materials given to sixteen li- 
braries—most were either memorials 
or gifts from groups. 

Twenty-one were concerned with 
tax-supported funds. These covered 
many aspects—approval of budgets 
by boards, a proposed referendum to 
raise the tax rate, a breakdown of a 
library’s budget, reports that funds 
had been cut for the library, and li- 
brary financial difficulties. Eight re- 
ported on specific expenditures—bills 
paid, income, etc. Most of these ex- 
penditures were mentioned in articles 
reporting on board meetings. 


Buildings. Over fifty articles dealt 
with new buildings or new quar- 
ters. Eleven explained space needs; 
twenty-two reported buildings under 
construction or recently completed. 
Sixteen were concerned with financial 
aspects—issuance of bonds and tax 
referendums. 

Fourteen articles reported on re- 
modeling, repairs, redecorating, or 
landscaping. Six mentioned purchase 
of basic equipment—bookmobile, fur- 
nace, shelving, air conditioning. 


Personnel. Forty-eight articles dealt 
with library staff and library trustees. 
Seventeen libraries had articles about 
the appointment of board members, 
the election of officers, and the selec- 
tion of committees. (Many more 
news items were the result of library 
board meetings, but these were clas- 
sified under the topic with which they 
dealt.) Twenty-four articles coming 
from fifteen libraries were concerned 
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with library staff, nine with appoint- 
ments, one with retirements, one with 
an award won by a librarian; six ar- 
ticles mentioned attendance of librar- 
ians at professional library meetings. 
Four articles covered the death of a 
former librarian. One article men- 
tioned a library staff member leav- 
ing to be married. 


Operation. While libraries reported 
on a variety of aspects dealing with 
the library’s operation, the largest 
group is composed of reports of cir- 
culation. Twenty-three articles com- 
ing from sixteen libraries reported 
their circulation. Ten were simply 
statements of amounts, eight were 
in the form of news items announc- 
ing increases in library circulation. 
Five dealt in some detail with circu- 
lation—type of materials circulated, 
types of borrowers, etc. A few of the 
captions for these articles are: 
“Nichols Library Shows Large In- 
crease for Circulation of Books this 
August,” “Reading Booms Here in 
Summer,” “All Time High Set in 
Use of Library Pollock Reports,” 
“Circulation at Library Continues 
Rapid Increase.” 

A scattering of articles did give the 
number of registered borrowers, al- 
though no articles featured this sub- 
ject. Among the other activities re- 
ported were addition of drive-up re- 
turn box, of a recordak unit, a new 
charging machine, and a report of 
inventory. Other articles described a 
library’s binding program, a house 
cleaning project, weeding a collec- 
tion, and the number of books added. 
One article was an explanation of 
how library books are selected. 
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Formation of libraries. Libraries in 





the process of being formed also re- 
ceived considerable publicity. There 
were forty-six articles about seven li- 
braries in various stages of being es- 
tablished. These included articles on 
initial planning, meetings to study 
the possibilities, circulation of peti- 
tions, announcements of coming elec- 
tions which generally included a his- 
tory of the project, editorial endorse- 
ments, letters to the editor, opposi- 
tion and endorsement by community 
organizations, and defeat of proposals 
at the polls. One article expressed re- 
gret at defeat of a proposal. 


OTHER 


Included in this grouping are 
nineteen articles dealing with friends 
of the library. Ten described meet- 
ings and activities, three reported 
plans to form a friends group, two 
featured the group, its history and 
activities, and four dealt with mem- 
bership drives. 

Many library activities may not 
seem exciting or even interesting. It is 
a challenge to the ingenuity of librar- 
ians to devise ways to put their pro- 
grams and progress across to the gen- 
eral public. Interested editors might 
suggest topics and ways to present 
material which will attract and hold 
the attention of readers. All too fre- 
quently the citizen must become 
aware of his library’s program only 
when it requires more money from 
him. Facts and figures proving this 
need will not convince him if he has 
not over a period of time been re- 
minded that he has a library which 
gives important services to the com- 
munity. 
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GENERAL 


Thirty-two articles which were not 
directed toward a particular local li- 
brary also appeared in several Illinois 
newspapers during this period. State 
activities covered included an insti- 
tute for library trustees held at Giant 
City State Park and the Allerton 
Park Conference sponsored by the 
University of Illinois Library School. 
On the national level, the Chicago 
papers reported the plans to break 
ground for the new American Library 
Association national headquarters 
building, an account of the award- 
ing of the Newbery and Caldecott 
medals, and a grant from World 
Book Encyclopedia to the ALA. The 
executive director of ALA announced 
that for the first time libraries were 
included in the political platforms of 
both parties. Other articles dealt with 
out-of-state libraries. A few editorials 
commented on the values of reading 
and libraries. 


Libraries and reading are, how- 
ever, infrequent topics for colum- 
nists, and both library and book news 
on the state and national levels re- 
ceive little newspaper attention. Nor 
are events being filtered through to 
the smaller papers in the state. Local 
efforts at publicity directed toward 
library promotion are operating with- 
out sustained national or state sup- 
port. 


Illinois State Library. The Illinois 


State Library was the topic of only 
one feature article during this report 
period. It did, however, receive men- 
tion in thirty-five articles in news- 
papers in various parts of the state. 
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The State Library was mentioned 
in seven articles describing the trus- 
tees conference in southern Illinois. 
Three named the State Library as a 
joint sponsor of the meeting. Also 
listed were the State Library staff 
members on the program. One ar- 
ticle also named new appointments 
to the State Library staff. 

Seven articles mentioned the State 
Library as the source of supplement- 
ary collections received on long- 
term loan. One library mentioned the 
State Library in describing its inter- 
library loan service, and another 
stated that a State Library represen- 
tative advised a group of Girl Scouts 
on setting up a local library. In con- 
nection with the recent Kaskaskia 
Regional Library project, nine ar- 
ticles included mention of the State 
Library specifically or of the use of 
state and federal funds for the proj- 
ect. One letter to the editor in con- 
nection with a proposed library 
argued that people can get their 
books from Springfield. 


THE LIBRARY AND Its COMMUNITY 

Through newspaper reports of li- 
brary related activity, it is possible 
to get a glimpse of how the library 
is related to the community it serves. 
As part of this study, articles were 
checked for mention of community 
organizations in their relationship 
with local public libraries. 


Library boards. As one would ex- 





pect, the group most frequently as- 
sociated with the library is the board. 
Library boards were mentioned in 
some way in ninety-eight of the ar- 
ticles examined. One-third were con- 
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cerned with reporting board appoint- 
ments and meetings. Twenty-six ar- 
ticles dealt with library buildings— 
plans, financing, dedications, etc. In 
only six articles were library boards 
mentioned in connection with library 
materials, services, and programs. 
The remainder dealt with various as- 
pects of library operation—accept- 
ance of gifts, referendums, and other 
matters related to financial support. 
A few articles told of attendance of 
local board members at the Southern 
Illinois Trustees’ Conference. 


Local government. The group hav- 





ing the second largest number of ar- 
ticles in connection with local librar- 
ies is local government. Fifty-four ar- 
ticles mentioned government depart- 
ments and officials. In all, thirty-nine 
different groups representing twenty- 
eight libraries were in the news dur- 
ing this report period. Administrative 
officials are mentioned most fre- 
quently—mayors, seven times; coun- 
cilmen, twelve; trustees or village 
boards, six; aldermen, two; village 
president, one; and city manager, one. 
Other officials mentioned were a 
comptroller, a county treasurer, a city 
clerk, city attorneys, a county health 
department director, the Chicago 
Board of Health, chief medical ad- 
visor, a fire department, a board of 
auditors, county courts, a county 
judge, and a zoning commission. 

The groups are primarily those 
concerned with administrative, legal, 
and financial aspects of city govern- 
ment. The matters with which the 
government officials were concerned 
were largely library buildings and fi- 
nancial matters. 
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Friends of the library. Forty-one 
articles dealt with friends of the li- 
brary groups of eighteen libraries. 
A number featured the group itself, 
describing announcements and re- 
ports of meetings. Thirty-three re- 
ported on friends’ activities—benefits 
such as flea markets, bridge mara- 
thons, and fund drives. Library 
friends were also in the news in con- 
nection with sponsorship of film se- 
ries, book review sessions, and story 
hours. They were also mentioned as 
having formed a drive for a new 
building, helped in redecorating a li- 
brary, and participated in the dedica- 
tion of a new building. 





Community organizations. A num- 





ber of articles dealt with other com- 
munity organizations. Arranged in 
groups by type of organization and 
listed by the number of articles which 
dealt with them, they fall in the fol- 
lowing order: 


No. of 
Type of Organization Articles 
PI GD 6 60 caked ies bccsasn 35 
Educational Groups ............. 23 
DEE Gitothadsvadwwineteseans 18 
Civic Improvement .............. 17 
Business, Vocational, and Profes- 

SEE “ates vucds ease coke Kawa 17 
EE cis ae ke Aeon wees a 10 
EP Or em 6 
Social and Recreational .......... 4 
ee eee 4 
I a caawikawm aud k Meee mae 3 
Men’s Service Groups............ 3 


Women’s clubs apparently operate 
as both sponsors of private libraries 
and as friends of the library. A few 
women’s clubs hold meetings in 
libraries. Parent-teacher associations 
are also library supporters. In one 
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community parent-teacher associa- 
tions were active in attempting to 
keep their local branch library. 

Other educational groups also made 
the news: newspapers included ar- 
ticles about the University of Illinois 
Library School, the director of the 
Southern Illinois University Library, 
library extension courses being held 
in libraries, and gift books for the 
Galesburg library from St. Bede Col- 
lege. 

Art groups hold meetings and have 
showings in libraries, as do film so- 
cieties and literary clubs. One his- 
torical society has attempted to re- 
place books lost in a library fire. 
Another now has a history room in 
the local library. One garden club 
gave shrubs to a library; another 
gave a memorial container. 

League of Women Voters were re- 
sponsible for five of the ten articles 
classified under political. The League 
of Women Voters placed election ma- 
terials in one library, and in another 
they had a representative on the citi- 
zen committee for a community 
library. 

Included under business and pro- 
fessional was the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. In one 
instance an AAUW group studied 
plans for a community library. Rep- 
resentatives of a number of business 
organizations attended the opening of 
the Peoria Public Library’s Business 
Department. The Farm Bureau in 
one county opposed the formation of 
the regional library. 

One sportsmen’s club gave money 
to a library to purchase books on 
wildlife and conservation. A junior 
league member directed puppet 
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shows in a library, and a country 
club heard a talk on a new library. 
Religious groups were poorly repre- 
sented. One group gave a book to a 
library; a Jewish community day 
camp thanked a library for lending 
books to campers. Men’s service 
groups, unlike women’s, were not ac- 
tive in library affairs during this re- 
port period. One member of a Ki- 
wanis Club was photographed at a 
presentation of awards for a summer 
reading program. A Rotary Club 
publicly supported a district library. 
Considering the groups which have 
appeared in the news in connection 
with public libraries, it is probable 
that libraries to the public are known 
for the most part as being part of 
their local government. In some com- 
munities people may be aware of a 
special group called “friends of the 
library,” which exists to help the li- 
brary as do women’s clubs and par- 
ent-teacher associations. In some 
communities, libraries may be asso- 
ciated with the cultural activities of 
the community. Libraries may not be 
attracting the interest or support of 
business, labor, social, recreational, 
religious, or political groups in their 
communities to any extent. When 
they do need public support, most 
libraries will not have built up a core 
of either representative or influential 
community groups which could be 
expected to rally to their side. Librar- 
ies can, of course, be serving many 
groups in ways which might not be 
reported in the news. A specific issue 
or attempt to secure support is neces- 
sary before one can identify all the 
groups which are interested in library 
development. The women’s and par- 
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ents’ organizations that cluster 
around the libraries may tend to re- 
inforce the idea of libraries as insti- 
tutions important for children and as 
objects of charity rather than projects 
of serious concern and responsibility 
of the taxpayer. 

Based on the happenings occurring 
in this short report period, a library 
could potentially expect support from 
parents’ and women’s groups, a few 
civic groups, and possibly editors. 
Business and agricultural groups 
would become interested if tax money 
were involved or if they were shown 
how libraries could be either of direct 
benefit to them or of benefit to the 
well-being and prosperity of their 
community. 


Special interests. As noted earlier, 





library programs appear to be most 
often related to children’s and 
cultural interests in the community. 
Only two libraries had displays or 
events designed to attract the busi- 
ness people in their community. A 
few had exhibits of scientific mate- 
rials or featured scientific books in 
their book columns. It is more com- 
mon, however, simply to list new 
titles, giving the impression that li- 
braries are concerned with circulating 
current titles rather than organizing 
their services around the informa- 
tional and reading interests of various 
groups. 

To this writer the listings of books 
were the least interesting articles put 
out by libraries. If libraries were to 
relate their books to the interests of 
people and groups in the commu- 
nity, they could expect increased 
readership. Aurora Public Library, 
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for example, divided its books by 
subjects: “World of Science,” “Lit- 
erature and the Arts,” “For the Me- 
chanical Minded.” 


Public affairs. Most libraries are 


not relating their services and mate- 
rials to local, state, and national af- 
fairs. As mentioned earlier, a few an- 
nouncements appeared concerning ex- 
hibits of materials relating to Consti- 
tution Week, United Nations Week, 
and other matters of public concern. 
Rockford Public Library described 
films available on voting and citizen 
participation in public affairs. Only 
three articles headlined the coming 
election: “East Moline Lists Timely 
Political Books,” “Political Books at 
Lincoln Library,” “Books on Political 
Scene at Peru Library.” Occasional 
mention of books on political affairs 
appeared in some book lists. The 
League of Women Voters supplied 
the Lincoln Library in Springfield 
with biographical information and 
statements of candidates, including 
those for state officers; they also pro- 
vided the library with explanations 
of the two state bond issues, together 
with a resume of the arguments for 
and against the propositions. 

During the same period, voters pre- 
pared to register their choice in na- 
tional, state, and local elections; a 
highly controversial and crucial 
United Nations meeting convened; 
and critical situations developed in 
many parts of the world, particularly 
in Latin America. In order to make 
intelligent decisions, voters need to 
be informed on public issues and 
events taking place both locally and 
internationally. By providing and 
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promoting use of materials on mat- 
ters of public concern, public librar- 
ies could encourage citizens to in- 
vestigate complex issues more thor- 
oughly than is possible through their 
current sources. 


Libraries as public issues. Libraries 





can themselves become public issues. 
While occasionally a library user may 
criticize library hours and library 
lending regulations, libraries more 
frequently become public issues when 
the tax payer’s money is involved. 
One community district library under 
consideration drew a letter to the 
editor protesting the unnecessary in- 
crease in taxes. The financing of new 
branches drew protests in one city, 
as did the removal of branches in 
another. Citizens of one claimed in 
letters to the editor that the cost 
was too high, but in the other city, 
where finances were not an issue, they 
rallied to the support of their 
branch libraries. While the proposed 
Kaskaskia Regional Library in south- 
ern Illinois won the support of school 
and civic organizations, a county 
Farm Bureau went on record as op- 
posed to the project and urged its 
members to vote against it—‘“The 
Farm Bureau Is Urging Farmers To 
Vote NO.” They maintained their op- 
position did not mean that they are 
against libraries and education, but 
against the amount of tax that would 
be paid from the rural areas. 
During this period no cases of cen- 
sorship were reported in the news in 
connection with libraries. This could 
be partly because few libraries are 
promoting materials on controversial 
issues. One might ask whether or not 
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public libraries should become in- 
volved in such matters. But one 
might also question whether the 
American public library can in con- 
science avoid active participation in 
the civic and community affairs of 
its citizens despite the protest of pres- 
sure groups. Whether the general 
public is prepared to accept libraries 
in an active role of this nature is 
not known. They might have more 
respect for an agency concerned with 
the vital and important issues before 
the public, acting as a center for the 
expression of viewpoints on all sides 
of public issues. 


Librarians as people. Librarians are 
most frequently in the news in con- 
nection with their work. Occasionally 
a marriage or death is reported. Li- 
brarians are evidently peaceful, 
law-abiding citizens who are not 
likely to be involved in scandals, 
crimes, or law suits. Unless their oc- 
cupation is not being mentioned, li- 
brarians do not enter prominently 
into organizations and activities of 
their community. Undoubtedly both 
librarians and their boards do have 
many community affiliations. This 
study would not reveal whether they 
are forces in the intellectual, civic, 
and cultural life of their community. 

As librarians are active in civic af- 
fairs and as they work with com- 
munity groups, they will give the 
public an impression of librarians at 
variance with the stereotyped librar- 
ian sitting in the hushed, dimly lit 
library. As the image of the librarian 
is altered, the profession can expect 
to attract more talented young peo- 
ple into it. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 


The decision as to how much a li- 
brary should make use of newspapers 
to promote its services and programs 
is an individual one to be made by 
the local librarian and his board. 
There are many aspects to be con- 
sidered. What is the main purpose of 
the library? What groups does it wish 
to serve? How much does it want to 
become involved in the affairs of the 
community? 

Many libraries are limited by their 
funds, yet promotional efforts deter- 
mine in part how much support the 
public will give a library. We know 
most adults do not presently make 
use of their public library. Presenta- 
tion of the library through news- 
papers and other avenues helps to 
create an image of the library in the 
public mind. This is the image which 
will receive a yes or no vote in the 
election booth. Potentially, libraries 
have materials and information to 
offer to almost all groups and all 
elements in their community. Offer- 
ing and promoting services may be 
the way to ensure the support neces- 
sary to offset the financial interests 
which are likely to be aroused against 
a library project. 

Taken together, the public libraries 
of Illinois are presenting activities, 
facilities, and programs which are il- 
lustrative of what can be done. A 
few libraries are leading the way. A 
continuing public relations program, 
however, requires both time and skill. 
Local libraries could well use the as- 
sistance of a central agency such as 
the state library. Promotional ideas 
might be distributed to libraries 
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around the state. They could be sent 
announcements of library develop- 
ments on the state and national level 
for insertion in local papers. 

Book lists on timely topics and on 
subjects of interest to various groups 
and interests can be used by local li- 
braries as buying guides as well as 
in newspaper articles. Libraries too 
small to purchase enough materials 
on various subjects might receive 
loans of materials on a particular 
subject from the state library. News- 
paper articles could feature the col- 
lections as they were received, giving 
citizens an idea of what the library 
could do if it had more support. The 
state library might also act as a 
clearing house, distributing clippings 
from libraries which present pro- 
grams, services, and events in an ap- 
pealing and newsworthy fashion. 
Feature articles studied for this re- 
port were very readable; ideas found 
in these articles could be adapted 
from one library to another. 

The use of newspapers by public 
libraries in Illinois is not significant in 
itself. What is important is that li- 
braries are public agencies existing to 
meet the needs of the citizens of the 
community. Newspapers are one way 
to interest and inform the public. 
Citizens deserve to know how their 
tax money is being spent. And news- 
paper co-operation can be secured to 
report needs, plans, and programs 
and results. When the public is ac- 
tively aware of its library and when 
people recognize it as an important 
agent in both their personal and com- 
munity life, the public will demand 
and provide adequate service. 


Library Publicity: 
Selected References 


FRANK PALUKA 
Graduate Student, University of Illinois Library School 


Baus, Herbert M. Publicity in Action. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. 


A general introductory text on publicity. Chapters on planning the publicity, news 
and special events, direct mail, display, radio and television, and the like. 


Borgwardt, Stephanie. Library Display. Johannesburg, South Africa: Wit- 
watersrand University Press, 1960. 

Includes a valuable eight-page list of references (well over a hundred items, both 

books and articles) on various aspects of library display techniques. Short chapters 


on Some Notable Exhibits, Portable Displays, Publicity for Displays, and kindred 
subjects. 


Bright, Sallie E. Public Relations Programs—How To Plan Them. New 
York: National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, 1950. 


A practical little manual, with chapters on How to Get the Facts, Setting Your Goal, 
Analyzing Your Audience, Choosing Your Methods, etc. 


Coplan, Kate. Effective Library Exhibits: How To Prepare and Promote 
Good Displays. New York: Oceana Publications, 1958. 


Many suggestions for making effective posters and displays. Includes illustrations. 
Chapter 8 gives pointers on press promotion and the preparation of radio spot 
announcements, with examples. Includes a list of books and articles on displays, 
suggests possible sources of free and inexpensive display items, and gives names 
and addresses of dealers in graphic arts supplies. 


Curtis, Alice P. Is Your Publicity Showing? A Handbook for the Nonprofes- 
sional Publicity Chairman. Scranton: International Textbook Company, 
1949. 

An elementary manual for people without publicity training or experience. Several 
short chapters about newspaper publicity, several pages on using radio interviews 
and round tables, three pages on television, sections on publicity campaigns, slogans, 
pamphlets, displays, working with professionals in advertising and publicity. 
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Cutlip, Scott M. A Public Relations Bibliography, and Reference and Film 
Guides. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. 


This annotated bibliography is a good starting point for delving into the field of 
public relations. It lists sources of information and bibliographies on the mass media. 
Besides its general usefulness, on pages 209-210 is a briefly annotated bibliography 
of fifteen items on library public relations, including some older items. 


Cutlip, Scott M. and Center, Allen H. Effective Public Relations. 2d ed. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1958. 


Chapters on fact-finding, planning, communicating, community relationships, mass 
media and the general public, and the like. 


Dillon, Richard D. “Showing Your Wares,” Library Journal, 83 (April 1, 
1958), pp. 1001-5. 


A California librarian describes some of the ways his library publicized displays. 


Elliott, Charles A. Library Publicity and Service. London: Grafton, 1951. 


From the British viewpoint, with chapters on Personal Publicity, Direct Publicity, 
The Use of Existing Provisions, etc. 


Federal Security Agency. Office of Education. Radio and Television Bibli- 
ography, prepared by Gertrude G. Broderick. Washington, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1952. 


An annotated bibliography. Includes a six-page list of works on “Radio Production 
and Writing Techniques” and another on “Educational Uses of Radio-TV.” 


Iowa Library Association. Publicity on a Shoestring, Your Money’s Worth 
through Library Promotion, prepared by J. C. Marvin and Mrs. Peter 
McHugh, 1957. 


Designed to help libraries of all sizes in their promotion problems. Copies are 
available for loan from the American Library Association headquarters library. 


Jones, Frank. “Try TV and See,” California Librarian, 20 (April, 1959), 
pp. 96-97. 
Suggests use of television title cards and “teleops” (slides) in library publicity. “The 
best source of information on teleops is, of course, the local TV station.” Recom- 
mends the television section of Annual of Advertising and Editorial Art and Design 
for examples of title cards and for ideas on design and layout. 


[LPRS Monthly Packages.] Chicago: Library Public Relations Service, 
June 1947-July 1948. 


A discontinued service which had among its mimeographed brochures issues en- 
titled: The Library and Its Publics; Telling the Public about the Library; The 
Library on the Radio; Building Sound Community Relations for Libraries; Com- 
munity Activities and the Library; and Public Relations through Annual Reports. 
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Loizeaux, Marie D. Publicity Primer; an ABC of “Telling All’ about the 
Public Library. 4th ed. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1959. 
A readable booklet including suggestions on such publicity items as developing a 
mailing list; talks; newspaper stories; reports; preparing exhibits, posters, and 
displays. Information on publicity routines, and a calendar of anniversaries and 
publicity reminders, together with a bibliography. 


Matthews, Mark S. Guide to Community Action: A Sourcebook for Citizen 
Volunteers. New York: Harper, 1954. 


Very helpful. Chapters are followed by excellent annotated lists of “Sources of 
Aid.” See especially those following Chapter 4, Public Relations; and Chapter 6, 
Community Arts. 


National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Service, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. Publicity Directory. 


“Lists and describes about 200 selected pamphlets and books on publicity techniques, 
and sources of films and other materials and services.” 


New York State Library. Library Extension Division. Public Relations for 
Libraries. New York: University of the State of New York, 1950. 


This sixteen-page booklet gives basic pointers in building a public relations program 
—talks, newspaper and radio publicity, book lists, displays, slogans, publications. 


Nunmaker, Frances G. The Library Broadcasts. New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1948. 


Advice on planning radio programs for library promotion. Principles of scriptwrit- 
ing, with seven sample scripts. 


Simpson, Gertrude W. Working with Newspapers. New York: National 
Publicity Council, 1945. 


A practical manual for preparing newspaper publicity. 


Swift, Esther M. “Library Promotion,” North Country Libraries, 3 (May, 
1960), p. 9. 


A short bibliography which includes names and addresses of five sources from which 
such promotional materials as posters, bookmarks, and postcards can be obtained. 


Texas Library Association Publicity Committee. Publicity Handbook for 
Texas Library Association. Galveston, Texas: Rosenberg Library, 1954, 


A sixteen-page mimeographed brochure prepared for the use of the Texas Library 
Association. It gives pointers about preparing and using radio spot announcements, 
TV programs, and news stories. 


Tolleris, Beatrice K. Radio: How, When, and Why To Use It. New York: 
National Publicity Council, 1946. 


Practical advice on using the radio for publicity. Pitfalls, choice of format, getting 
time on local programs, etc. 
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United States Department of Agriculture, Office of Information, Radio and 
Television Service. Television Report. Washington, D. C., 1951-53. 
Section III is “a step-by-step guide for the preparation of a television program.” 


Section II is concerned with visual aids in television. Though concerned with pub- 
licity for agriculture, the techniques can be adapted by libraries. 


University of Illinois. School of Library Science. “Aspects of Library Public 
Relations,” Library Trends, October, 1958. 
This is the title and subject of the October, 1958, issue of the periodical Library 
Trends. It includes ten essays by experts in various types of libraries—public, 
academic, school, etc. 


Wallace, Sarah L. Promotion Ideas for Public Libraries. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1953. 
Suggestions regarding various types of promotional publications, newspaper columns, 


radio programs, exhibits, support from Friends of the Library, co-operation with 
other agencies, special services and activities, adult education, and gift promotion. 


Ward, Gilbert O. Publicity for Public Libraries. 2d ed. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1935. 


An older work, but comprehensive. Includes a thirty-four page annotated list of 
“Selected References.” 


Wheeler, Joseph L. The Library and the Community; Increased Book Serv- 
ice Through Publicity Based on Community Studies. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1924. 


An old stand-by. Its thirty-one chapters are grouped into three sections: The Com- 
munity Background; Public Opinion and the Library; The Technique of Publicity. 
Ten-page bibliography. 


Wilson Library Bulletin. New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 


The March issue is the annual Public Relations number, though all issues of this, of 
Library Journal, and of Publishers Weekly should be followed for up-to-date articles 
on library publicity and public relations. 
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SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 
ART PRINTS collections. 
BOOKS 
DOCU MENTS In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 
FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 
PAMPHLETS — 
PERIODICALS Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
RECORDINGS that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 
ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. y 





Selected List of Additions 


JOHN G. W. McCORD 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, Southern Illinois University Press, National Education Association, 
Brookings Institution, and many others. 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WorRKS 


070.46 Siller, Bob 
$584 Television and radio news Macmillan, 1960 
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081 
B622 


111.1 
D979 


133.5 
L988 


136.3 
F966 


174 
M268 


181.3 
A237 


190 
B393 


208.1 
R814 


213.5 
G88g5 


220.93 
E23 


220.95 
$631 


230.4 
F714 


231 
P945 


232.9 
B347 


232.921 
p925 


242 
R935 


254.24 
F327 


258 
P484 





Bishop, James Alonzo 
Some of my very best 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Dutt, K. Guru 
Existentialism and Indian thought 


Lyndoe, Edward 
Astrology for everyone 
Fuller, John L. 
Behavior genetics 


Manchee, Fred 
The secret of being a somebody 


Adler, Joshua 
Philosophy of Judaism 


Beck, Lewis White 
Six secular philosophers 


RELIGION 


Rosengrant, John 
Assignment: overseas 

Gruber, Jacob W. 
A conscience in conflict: the life of St. George 
Jackson Mivart 


Elder, John 
Prophets, idols, and diggers 


Slaughter, Frank Gill 
The land and the promise 


Forell, George Wolfgang 
The Protestant faith 


Price, Eugenia 
Strictly personal; the adventure of discovering 
what God is really like 


Bauman, Edward W. 
The life and teaching of Jesus 


Dunphy, Hubert M. 
Christmas every Christmas 


Ruler, Arnold Albert van 
God’s Son and God’s world 


Felton, Ralph Almon 
The pulpit and the plow 


Petersen, Sigurd D. 
Retarded children: God’s children 
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All Saints Press, 1960 


Philosophical, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


Wiley, 1960 


Nelson, 1960 


Philosophical, 1969 


Harper, 1960 


Crowell, 1960 


Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1960 


Bobbs, 1960 


World, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Zondervan, 1960 


Westminster, 1960 


Bruce, 1960 


Eerdmans, 1960 


Friendship, 1960 


Westminster, 1960 
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281.9 Iswolsky, Helene 

187 Christ in Russia; the history, tradition, and 
life of the Russian church 

294.32 Suzuki, Daisetz Teitaro 

$968m Manual of Zen Buddhism 


SociaAL SCIENCE 
301.1523 Dichter, Ernest 


D546 The strategy of desire 

301.36 Duncan, Otis Dudley 

D912 Metropolis and region 

301.43 Tizard, Leslie James 

T625 Middle age 

323.44 Hayek, Friedrich August von 

H417 The constitution of liberty 

325.2471 Hogiund, Arthur William 

H716 Finnish immigrants in America, 1880-1920 
325.73 Jones, Maldwyn Allen 

j78 American immigration 

327.73 Campaigne, Jameson G. 

C186 American might and Soviet myth 

329.01 Schlesinger, Arthur Meier 

$342 Kennedy or Nixon; does it make any difference? 
330.973 Freeman, Ralph Evans 

F855 Postwar economic trends in the United States 
330.973 Galbraith, John Kenneth 

G148L The liberal hour 

331.0973 Bernstein, Irving 

B531 The lean years 

331.7669 Brody, David 

B864 Steelworkers in America; the nonunion era 
331.8809 Galenson, Walter 

G153c The CIO challenge to the AFL 

332.4973 Dunne, Gerald T. 

D923 Monetary decisions of the Supreme Court 
332.6 Bierman, Harold 

B588 The capital budgeting decision 

332.63 Fisher, Philip A. 

F535p Paths to wealth through common stocks 
332.64 Darvas, Nicolas 

D227 How I made $2,000,000 in the stock market 
335.4 Seton-Watson, Hugh 

$495 From Lenin to Khrushchev, the history of world 
1960 communism 


Bruce, 1960 


Grove, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


John Hopkins 
Press, 1960 


Channel Press, 1960 


Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1960 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
Press, 1960 


Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1960 


Regnery, 1960 
Macmillan, 1960 
Harper, 1960 
Houghton, 1960 
Houghton, 1960 


Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


American 
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Research Council, 1960 


Praeger, 1960 
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338.1 
P322 


338.9173 
A219 


338.9173 
H297 


339.4 
P119 


340 
Z49 


351.9 
B691 


353.03 
T915 


355.0973 
R369 


361.53 
H845 


364.163 
C447 


387.24 
$785 


391.0942 
C973p 


370.78 
M884 


371.104 
K51 


378.1 
A5116 


501 
D194 


507.9 
L666 


510 
B637 





Patton, James G. 
The case for farmers 


Adams, Walter 
Is the world our campus? 


Harriman, John 
It’s your business 


Packard, Vance Oakley 
The waste makers 


Zelermyer, William 
Legal reasoning 


Bolles, Blair 
Men of good intentions: crisis of the American 
Presidency 


Tugwell, Rexford Guy 
The enlargement of the Presidency 


Reinhardt, George Cooper 
The haphazard years; how America has gone 
to war 


Hoover, Herbert Clark 
An American epic; famine in forty-five nations 
organization behind the front, 1914-1923, v. 2 


Gibney, Frank 
The operators 


Stanford, Don 
The Ile de France 


Cunnington, Cecil Willett 
A picture history of English costume 


EDUCATION 
Morse, Arthur D. 
Schools of tomorrow—today 


Kindred, Leslie Withrow 
How to tell the school story 


American Assembly 
The Federal Government and higher education 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Danto, Arthur 
Philosophy of science 
Levitan, Tina Nellie 
The laureates: Jewish winners of the Nobel prize 


Blakey, Joseph 
Engineering mathematics 
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Public Affairs, 1959 


Michigan State 
Univ. Press, 1960 





Houghton, 1960 


McKay, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Regnery, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Appleton, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Prentice, 1960 


Meridian, 1960 


Twayne, 1960 


Philosophical, 1960 
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523 Richardson, Robert Shirley 
R524 The fascinating world of astronomy 
535.84 Hackforth, Henry L. 

H121 Infrared radiation 

537 Dunsheath, Percy 

D926 Electricity: how it works 
551.46 Gaskell, Thomas Frohock 
G248 Under the deep oceans 
551.55 Dunn, Gordon E. 

D923 Atlantic hurricanes 

560 Beerbower, James R. 

B415 Search for the past 

592 Buchsbaum, Ralph Morris 
B921L The lower animals 

595.7 Barker, Will 

B255 Familiar insects of America 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


610.9 Sigerist, Henry Ernest 

$5740 On the history of medicine 

612.11 Asimov, Isaac 

A832 The living river 

613.2 Alexander, Dan Dale 

A375 Good health and common sense 

613.8 Lolli, Giorgio 

L837 Social drinking 

614.25 Michelfelder, William 

M623 It’s cheaper to die; doctors, drugs and the 
A.M.A. 

615.329 Gauze, G. F. 

G274 The search for new antibiotics; problems and 
perspectives 

616.202 Newman, Benjamin William 

N551 Hay fever and common sense 

616.81 Kuhn, Robert A. 

K96 New hope for stroke victims 

616.861 Roueche, Berton 

R854 The neutral spirit, a portrait of alcohol 

616.861 Ullman, Albert D. 

U42 They know the difference 

616.861 Williams, Lincoln 

W724 Tomorrow will be sober 

616.89 Grotjahn, Martin 

G881 Psychoanalysis and the family neurosis 
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McGraw, 1960 
McGraw, 1960 
Crowell, 1960 
Norton, 1960 
Louisiana State 
Univ. Press, 1960 
Prentice, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


M.D. Pubns., 1960 


Abelard, 1960 


Crown, 1960 


World, 1960 


Braziller, 1960 


Yale Univ. 
Press, 1960 


Stuart, 1960 


Appleton, 1960 


Little, 1960 


St. Martin’s, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Norton, 1960 
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616.89 
W916 


616.994 
B672 


617.58 
K21 


617.97 
B583 


617.97 
N532 


618.92 
L776 


621.381 
C953s 


623.746 
G211 


623.865 
N611 


629.1309 
B523 


629.2222 
L947 


635.9 
$836 


636.2 
D139 
1960 


640 
$889 


641.5981 
B748 


658.01 
M399 


658.3 
G318 


658.3 
H6150 


658.314 
H462 


658.542 
C319h 


658.85 
H366 


Woolson, Arthur 
Good-by, my son 
Boesch, Mark 
The long search for the truth about cancer 
Kauth, Benjamin 
Walk and be happy 
Bick, Edgar Milton, ed. 
Trauma in the aged 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, N.Y. 
Surgery in the aged 
Litchfield, Harry Robert 
Your child’s care 


Crowhurst, Norman H. 
The stereo high fidelity handbook 


Gantz, Kenneth Franklin 
Nuclear flight; the United States Air Force 
programs for atomic jets, missiles, and rockets 


Nicholl, George William Robert 
Survival at sea 


Bernardo, James V. 
Aviation in the modern world 


Ludvigsen, Karl E. 
Mercedes-Benz Guide 


Stephenson, Joseph W. 
The gardener’s directory 


Dale, Edward Everett 
The range cattle industry; ranching on the 
Great Plains from 1865 to 1925 


Stout, Ruth 
It’s a woman’s world 


Botafogo, Dolores 
The art of Brazilian cookery 


Mason, Joseph G. 
How to be a more creative executive 


Gellerman, Saul W. 
People, problems and profits 


Heyel, Carl 
Organizing your job in management 
Hegarty, Edward J. 


How to build job enthusiasm 


Carroll, Phil 
How to chart data. 2nd ed. 


Hattwick, Melvin Saxton 
The new psychology of selling 
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Harper, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 


Day, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Crown, 1960 


Duell, 1960 


deGraff, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


Sports Car, 1959 


Hanover, 1960 


Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 
Doubleday, 1960 
McGraw, 1960 
McGraw, 1960 
American Management 
Assn., 1960 

McGraw, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 
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658.85 
R84Show 


659.1 
M568 


663.2 
H992 


668.5 
E47 


Vault B 
709.033 
$371 


Vault B 
709.45 
D482f 


711.4 
L987 


712 
F928 


716.2 
H939 


716.2 
$736 


720.973 
L244 


720.973 
W949s 


741.973 
G761 


748.5 
B167 


749 
A622 


759.951 
C5316 


Vault B 
759.954 
A672in 


770 
D446s 
1960 


Roth, Charles B. 

How to manage and help salesmen 
Merriam, Eve 

Figleaf; the business of being in fashion 
Hyams, Edward S. 

The wine country of France 
Ellis, Aytoun 

The essence of beauty 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Schonberger, Arno 
The rococo age 


De Tolnay, Charles 
The final period: Last Judgment, frescoes of the 
Pauline Chapel, last Pietas 
Lynch, Kevin 
The image of the city 
Frohman, Louis H. 
A pictorial guide to American gardens 
Hunt, Fern Bowers 
Floral decorations for your church 
Sparnon, Norman J. 
Japanese flower arrangement, classical and 
modern 
Lancaster, Clay 
Architectural follies in America 


Scully, Vincent Joseph 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
Grant, Gordon 
Sketchbook 
Baker, John 
English stained glass 
Anson, Peter Frederick 
Fashions in church furnishings, 1840-1940 


Chiang, I 
The Chinese eye, an interpretation of Chinese 
painting 


Archer, William George 
Indian miniatures 


Deschin, Jacob 
Say it with your camera. 2nd ed. 


Prentice, 1960 


Lippincott, 1960 


Lippincott, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Princeton University 
Press, 1960 


Technology 
Press, 1960 


Crown, 1960 


Chilton, 1960 


Tuttle, 1960 


Tuttle, 1960 


Braziller, 1960 


Watson, 1960 


Abrams, 1960 


London, Faith, 1960 


Norton, 1960 


N. Y. Graphic 
Society, 1960 


Ziff, 1960 
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778.6 
$628 


780.9 
C226 


781.57 
O85 


781.57 
R377 


781.775 
R183 


783.9 
$982 


784.4 
K76 


785.12 
D983 


789.9 
G812 


790.196 
C466 


791.4 
$6274 


791.43 
F974 


792 
G253t 


792.04 
N274 


795.41 
F947 


796.352 
L321 


796.357 
B874 


796.357 
R351 


796.5 
K67 


796.72 
C556 


796.72 
M913 


Skoglund, Gosta 
Colour in your camera 


Cannon, Beekman Cox 
The art of music 


Ostransky, Leroy 
The anatomy of jazz 


Reisner, Robert George 
The jazz titans 
Ramsey, Frederic 
Been here and gone 
Sydnor, James Rawlings 
The hymn and congregational singing 
Kodaly, Zoltan 
Folk music of Hungary 
Duval, W. Clyde 
The high school band director’s handbook 


Greenfield, Edward 
The stereo record guide 


Chapman, Frederick M. 
Recreation activities for the handicapped 


Skilbeck, Oswald 
ABC of film and TV working terms 


Fulton, Albert Rondthaler 
Motion pictures 


Gassner, John 
Theatre at the crossroads 


Nathan, George Jean 


The magic mirror, selected writings on the 


theatre 


Fry, Samuel 
How to win at bridge with any partner 


Lardner, Rex 
Out of the bunker and into the trees 


Brosnan, Jim 
The long season 


Reichler, Joe 
Baseball’s unforgettable games 


Knauth, Percy 

Wind on my wings 
Christy, John, ed. 

Of men and cars 


Moss, Stirling 
Le Mans ’59 
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Ziff, 1960 

Crowell, 1960 

Univ. of Washington 
Press, 1960 

Doubleday, 1960 
Rutgers Univ. Pr., 1960 
Knox, 1960 

Macmillan, 1960 
Prentice, 1960 
Blackpool, England 


Long Playing Record 
Library, 1960 


Ronald, 1960 
Focal, 1960 
Univ. of Oklahoma 


Press, 1960 


Holt, 1960 


Knopf, 1960 


Golden, 1960 


Bobbs, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Ronald, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Ziff, 1960 


Hanover, 1960 
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797 Gabrielsen, M. Alexander 

G118 Aquatics handbook 

797.142 Bartlett, James 

B289 Racing yachts and dinghies 

LITERATURE 

808.066 Sigband, Norman B. 

$574 Effective report writing for business, industry, 
and government 

808.5 Brown, Leroy 

B878 Speaking to persuade 

808.83 Downey, Fairfax Davis, ed. 

D748 My kingdom for a horse 

808.89 Hughes, Langston, ed. 

H893 An African treasury: articles, essays, stories, 
poems, by black Africans 

810.8 Hoke, Helen, ed. 

H721 Alaska, Alaska, Alaska 

811 Bynner, Witter 

B994ne New poems, 1960 

811 Coxe, Louis Osborne 

C879m The middle passage 

811 Taylor, Edward 

T2388 Poems 

811 Taylor, Eleanor Ross 

T2393 Wilderness of ladies 

811 Van Doren, Mark 

V246mo Morning worship, and other poems 

812 Richardson, Jack 

R523 The prodigal, a play in two acts 

812 Vidal, Gore 

V648 The best man 

813 Slatoff, Walter Jacob 

F263zS Quest for failure; a study of William Faulkner 

813 McDowell, Frederick P. W. 

G548zM Ellen Glasgow and the ironic art of fiction 

813 Poirier, Richard 

jJ27zP The comic sense of Henry James, a study of 
the early novels 

813 Bowen, Merlin 

M531zBo The long encounter 

813.08 Solomon, Eric, ed. 

$689 The faded banners; a treasury of nineteenth- 


century civil war fiction 
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Prentice, 1960 


London 
Macdonald, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Naylor, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Crown, 1960 


Watts, 1960 


Knopf, 1960 


Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1960 


Yale Univ. 
Press, 1960 


McDowell, 1960 
Harcourt, 1960 
Dutton, 1960 
Little, 1960 


Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1960 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
Press, 1960 


Oxford, 1960 


Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1960 


Yoseloff, 1960 
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815 
W939 


817 
C597 


818 
C928 


818 
H141 


821.082 
B643 


822 
015zH 


823 
L419zV 


847 
A138 


848 
P139 


895.1 
L735i 


910.4 
B322 


910.41 
B336 


910.45 
B635 


910.45 
L366 


910.45 
R236 


913 
B814 


913.37 
M155 


914.248 
$527 


914.336 
E19 


Wrage, Ernest J., ed. 
American forum: speeches on historic issues, 
1788-1900 


Clark, Billy C. 
A long row to hoe 


Crichton, Kyle Samuel 
Total recoil 


Hagedorn, Hermann 
The hyphenated family 
Blanton, Smiley 
The healing power of poetry 
Hogan, Robert Goode 
The experiments of Sean O’Casey 
Vivas, Eliseo 
D. H. Lawrence; the failure and the triumph 
of art 


Abecassis, Guy 
Tours and detours 


Pagnol, Marcel 
The days were too short 


Lin, Yu-t’ang 
The importance of understanding 


TRAVEL 
Bassa, Hamilton 
A quota of seaweed 


Baty, Eben Neal 
Citizen abroad 


Blair, Clay 
Diving for pleasure and treasure 


Laubenstein, William J. 
The emerald whaler 


Ratigan, William 
Great Lakes shipwrecks & survivals 


Braidwood, Robert John 
Archaeologists and what they do 


MacKendrick, Paul Lachlan 
The mute stones speak; the story of archaeology 
in Italy 


Shakespeare’s country in colour 


Eckener, Lotte 
Oberammergau, scene of the Passion play 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Harper, 1960 
Crowell, 1960 | 
Doubleday, 1960 
Macmillan, 1960 


Crowell, 1960 





St. Martin’s, 1960 


Northwestern Univ. 
Press, 1960 


Random, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


World, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Viking, 1960 


World, 1960 


Bobbs, 1960 


Eerdmans, 1960 


Watts, 1960 


St. Martin’s 
Press, 1960 


London, Batsford, 1960 


Newman, 1960 
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914.4 
B921 


914.436 
R964 


914.56 
M542 


914.7 
F562 


915 
C536n 


915.4 
M498 


915.694 
U76 


915.9 
C147 


916.762 
H986 


917.29 
F653 


917.3 
C618e 


917.3 
M145 


917.5 
S467 


917.98 
T459 


919.8 
C167 


919.8 
P886 


921 
A429a 


921 
B1677 


921 
B365j 


921 
B415t 


Buchwald, Art 
Don’t forget to write 


Russell, John 

Paris 
Menen, Aubrey 

Rome for ourselves 
Fitzsimmons, Thomas 

USSR: its people, its society, its culture 
Childers, James Saxon 

The nation on the flying trapeze 
Mehta, Ved Parkash 

Walking the Indian streets 


Uris, Leon M. 
Exodus revisited 


Caldwell, John Cope 
South Asia travel guide 


Huxley, Elspeth Joscelin (Grant) 
A new earth 


Fodor’s guide to the Caribbean, Bahamas, and 
Bermuda 
Golden, Harry Lewis 
Enjoy, enjoy! 
McGinnis, Ralph Jocelyn, ed. 
The good old days 


Sellers, Charles Grier, ed. 
The southerner as American 


Thomas, Mary 
Follow the North Star 


Calvert, James 
Surface at the Pole; the extraordinary voyages 
of the USS Skate 


Powell, Theodore 
The long rescue 


BIOGRAPHY 
Allen, Steve 
Mark it and strike it 
Anderson, Floyd 
Father Baker 


Jerman, B. R. 
The young Disraeli 


Thayer, Alexander Wheelock 
The life of Ludwig van Beethoven. 3 vols. 
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World, 1960 


Viking, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


HRAF Press, 1960 


McKay, 1960 


Little, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Day, 1960 


Morrow, 1960 


McKay, 1960 

World, 1960 

Harper, 1960 

Univ. of North Carolina 


Press, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Holt, 1960 


Bruce, 1960 


Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1960 


Southern Illinois 
Univ. Press, 1960 
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921 
B915g 


921 
C1564 


921 
C4758 


921 
C563; 


921 
C625ha 


921 
C997L 


921 
D355 


921 
E125a 


921 
F553L 


921 
F555 
1960 


921 
F829 


921 
F852re 


921 
G1167 


921 
G455 


921 
G642 


921 
G742m 


921 
H442 


921 
J537d 


921 
L3444g 


921 
L479Le 


Glad, Paul W. 
The trumpet soundeth; William Jennings Bryan 
and his democracy, 1896 - 1912 

Callas, Evangelia 
My daughter, Maria Callas 

Bengtsson, Frans Gunnar 
The sword does not jest; the heroic life of 
King Charles XII of Sweden 


James, Robert Rhodes 
Lord Randolph Churchill 


Harnsberger, Caroline Thomas 
Mark Twain, family man 


Lamb, Harold 
Cyrus the Great 


Beecham, Sir Thomas, bart. 
Frederick Delius 


East, P. D. 

The magnolia jungle 
FitzGerald, Edward 

Letters 
Leslie, Anita 

Mrs. Fitzherbert. rev. ed. 


Thomas, Helen Shirley 
Felix Frankfurter, scholar on the bench 


Reiners, Ludwig 
Frederick the Great 


Gabor, Zsa Zsa 
Zsa Zsa Gabor, my story 
Giesler, Jerry 
The Jerry Giesler story 
Lyons, Francis X. 
Something for God: the life of Maryknoll’s 
Brother Gonzaga 
McLoughlin, William Gerald 
Billy Graham, revivalist in a secular age 
Heatter, Gabriel 
There’s good news tonight 
Dolan, Edward F. 
Jenner and the miracle of vaccine 
Gunther, John 
Taken at the flood; the story of Albert D. 
Lasker 


Lee, Robert Edward 
My father, General Lee, new ed. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Univ. of Nebraska 
Press, 1960 


Fleet, 1960 


St. Martin’s Press, 1960 
Barnes, 1960 

Citadel, 1960 
Doubleday, 1960 

Knopf, 1960 

Simon, 1960 

Southern Illinois 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Scribner, 1960 


Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 


World, 1960 


Simon, 1960 


Kenedy, 1960 


Ronald, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Dodd, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 
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921 
M3278p 


921 
M3796 


921 
M821a 


921 
N216deL 


921 
O15k 


921 
P478g 


921 
P5495a 


921 
R163i 


921 
R683w 


921 
$257 


921 
$2855 


921 
$735 


921 
$9125m 


921 
S956do 


921 
W8759 


Princess Margaret, a pictorial record of her 
life and wedding 
Martin, Joseph William 
My first fifty years in politics 
Moore, Archie 
The Archie Moore story 
Delderfield, Ronald Frederick 
Napoleon in love 


Krause, David 
Sean O’Casey 


Grey, Ian 
Peter the Great 


Aleksandra, consort of Peter II, King of Yugo- 
slavia 
Prince Philip 


Irwin, Margaret E. F. 
That great lucifer; a portrait of Sir Walter 
Raleigh 

Wallace, Francis 
Knute Rockne 


Saund, Dalip Singh 
Congressman from India 


Dent, Edward Joseph 
Alessandro Scarlatti: his life and works 


Spanier, Ginette 
It isn’t all mink 
Stravinskii, Igor Fedorovich 


Memories and commentaries 


Donald, David Herbert 
Charles Sumner and the coming of the Civil 
War 


Wood, James Horace 
Nothing but the truth 


HISTORY 
Crozier, Brian 
The rebels; a study of post-war insurrections 


Bloch, Raymond 
The origins of Rome 


Pope, Dudley 
Decision at Trafalgar 


Ismay, Hastings Lionel Ismay, baron 
Memoirs 


Odhams, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


McGraw, 1960 


Little, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Lippincott, 1960 


Bobbs, 1960 


Harcourt, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Dutton, 1960 


London, Arnold, 1960 


Random, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Knopf, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Beacon, 1960 
Praeger, 1960 


Lippincott, 1960 


Viking, 1960 
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940.53 
$675 


940.544 
B347 
940.544 
G168 
940.544 
K68 


940.545 
M154 


942.08 
F962 


944.082 
F989 


947 
R133 


Vault A 
947.084 
C287 


949.501 
D748 


951.05 
M143 


954 
N396b 


956 
M514 


970.4 
Q6 

971.1 
F842 


971.2 
O55 


971.3 
H199 


973 
W727 


973.311 
K72 


973.3312 
F598 


Snyder, Louis Leo 
The war: a concise history, 1939-1945 


Baumbach, Werner 
The life and death of the Luftwaffe 
Gallico, Paul 
The Hurricane story 
Knebel, Fletcher 
No high ground 
McKee, Alexander 
Black Saturday 


Fulford, Roger 
Hanover to Windsor 


Furniss, Edward Stephenson 
France, troubled ally 
Radzinski, John M. 
Masks of Moscow 


Carmichael, Joel 
An illustrated history of Russia 


Downey, Glanville 
Constantinople in the age Justinian 


MacFarquhar, Roderick, ed. 
The hundred flowers campaign and the Chinese 
intellectuals 


Nehru, Jawaharlal 
A bunch of old letters written mostly to 
Jawaharlal Nehru and some written by him 


Meinertzhagen, Richard 
Middle East diary, 1917-1956 


Quimby, George Irving 
Indian life in the Upper Great Lakes 


Fraser, Simon 
Letters and journals, 1806-1808 


O’Meara, Walter 
The savage country 


Hambleton, Jack 
Fire in the valley 


Williams, Thomas Harry 
Americans at war 


Knollenberg, Bernhard 
Origin of the American Revolution: 1759-1766 


Fleming, Thomas J. 
Now we are enemies 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Messner, 1960 


Coward, 1960 


Doubleday, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Holt, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


Harper, 1960 


Regent, 1960 


Reynal, 1960 


Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, 1960 


Praeger, 1960 


Asia, 1960 
Yoseloff, 1960 
Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1960 
Macmillan, 1960 
Houghton, 1960 
Longmans, 1960 
Louisiana State 
Univ. Press, 1960 


Macmillan, 1960 


St. Martin’s, 1960 
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973.5256 Muller, Charles G. 

M958 The proudest day: Macdonough on Lake 
Champlain 

973.7 Halstead, Murat, ed. 

H196 Three against Lincoln 

973.72 Sideman, Belle Becker, ed. 

$568 Europe looks at the Civil War 

973.748 Glover, Edwin A. 

G566 Bucktailed Wildcats, a regiment of Civil War 
volunteers 

973.78 Dawson, Sarah (Morgan) 

D272 A Confederate girl’s diary. reissue of 1913 ed. 

973.91 Freidel, Frank Burt 

F862 America in the twentieth century 

973.92 Nixon, Richard Milhous 

N736 The challenges we face 

974 Blanchard, Fessenden Seaver 

B639 Ghost towns of New England 
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Day, 1960 
Louisiana State 
Univ. Press, 1960 
Orion, 1960 
Yoseloff, 1960 
Indiana Univ. 
Press, 1960 
Knopf, 1960 
McGraw, 1960 


Dodd, 1960 


Documents from Other States 


MRS. FLORENCE B. THORNE 


Head, State Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of official publications 
of other states. These state documents are available for circulation. Recent 


additions are listed below. 


1960. 


Ut Utah State Library. Public service division. 
016.9701 A checklist of materials on Indians. 1960. 
Spc- 

Wa Washington. Superintendent of public instruction. 
027.82 Recommended school library services and standards. 
P976r 

Cal Dilworth, Nelson S. 

172.4 Can America maintain peace? 1959. 

D581c 

Mn Scott, Thomas B. 

331.15 A definition of work adjustment. 1960. 


Ui-30 








Oh 
371.927 
E240 


Ney 
373 
S$445t 


Ney 
374 
US58c 


In 
378.05 
Ue-36 
no. 2 


Iw 
378.13 
Ue-766 


Oh 
630.7 
Wrb-851 


Oh 
630.7 
Wrc-86 


Oh 
630.7 
Wrce-87 


In 
943.9 
UsL-16 
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Maryland University. Bureau of business and economic research. 
South Asia, where Russia and China meet: perspective, A.D. 1960 - 
B.C. 330. 1960. 


Means, Ernest E. 
Prison industries and rehabilitation programs. 1959. 


Bolan, Robert P. 
Fundamentals of home rule. 1960. 


Rhode Island, Division on aging. 
Facts on aging in Rhode Island. 1960. 


Larson, Carl A. 
California’s need for teachers. 1960. 


Ohio. Department of education. 
The Ohio plan for children with speech and hearing problems. 1958. 


New York (State). Secondary curriculum development. 
Tall tales and tunes; a resource unit for junior high school English. 1959. 


New York University. 
Continuing education for adults and the State of New York. 1960. 


Klinge, Paul E. 
A university summer program for gifted science students. 1960. 


Zion, Mary Jo, comp. 
A bibliography of reading lists for retarded readers. 1960. 


Rogers, E. M. 
The adoption of irrigation by Ohio farmers. 1960. 


Murphey, Wayne K. 
Durability of three species of wood after treatment. 1960. 


Wyne, J. W. and others. 
The effect of feeder and floor space upon growing turkeys in confine- 
ment. 1960. 


Indiana University. Graduate school. 
Libraries and bibliographic centers in the Soviet Union. 1959. 
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Illinois State Publications 


DOROTHY G. BAILEY 
Head, Illinois Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of State publications 
issued by the various departments of State Government. The collection also 
includes some University of Illinois publications, county histories, and county 
atlases. All the material in the collection is classified and cataloged as fully 
as the books in the main library. 

The publications may be borrowed for a period of four weeks, subject 
to the same rules that govern the borrowing of books. The Illinois Documents 
Unit has a supply of some pamphlets of popular nature for free distribution 
to both individuals and libraries. However, most State publications may be 
obtained from the issuing office. 

Listed below are recent acquisitions. 


I 629.13 
Ai-11 
nos.3-4 


630.7 
Ub-658 


I 630.7 
Ub-661 


~ 


I 630.7 
Ui-2 
nos.3-4 

I 345.4 
A- 

I 340 
A-59 

I 343 
Ay-60 

I 362.73 
Cf-60 

I 639 
Cr-59 

I 631.144 
C-57 


Illinois. Aeronautics, Department of 
Illinois aviation: v.11,nos.3-4, May-August, 1960 


Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin 658, Cornstalk rots in Illinois, by Benjamin Koehler. 1960 


Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin 661, Space and design requirements for wheelchair kitchens, 
by Helen E. McCullough and Mary B. Farnham. 1960 


Illinois. Agricultural experiment station 
Illinois research: v.2,nos.3-4, Summer and Fall, 1960 


Illinois. Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v.23-24, 2d series, 1959-1960. 1960 


Illinois. Attorney general 
Attorney general’s opinions for the year 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Attorney general 
Your rights if you are arrested. 1960 


Illinois. Child welfare services 
Foster parents. 1960 


Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
Annual report, 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
Farm woodland management. 1957 
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I 333.78 
C-59 

I 639.1 
Co-7 
no.2 


I 328.6 
H-59 


I 328.6 
S-59 


I 557 
Gc-296 


I 557 
Gc-300 


I 557.73 
Ge-6 


I 553.28 
Gmr- 


I 362.7 
Hg-60 

I 388.312 
Hm-60 


I 362.11 
Hi-60 


I 362.11 
Hd-61 


I 386.21 
I-60 


I 331.05 
Lb-20 
nos.5-6 

I 379.14 
L-59 

I 923.2 
L-60 


I 606.4 
M-60 
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Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
Horseshoe Lake wildlife refuge and Union County wildlife refuge. 1959 


Illinois. Conservation, Department of 
Outdoors in Illinois: v.7,no.2, Fall and Winter, 1960. 


Illinois. General assembly 
House journal: 71st General assembly, January 7 to June 30, 1959, 
v.1 and 2 


Illinois. General assembly 
Senate journal: 71st General assembly, January 7-June 30, 1959, 
v.1 and 2 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Circular 296, Illinois fluorspar, by G. C. Finger, H. E. Risser and 
J. C. Bradbury 1960 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Circular 300, Mineral production in Illinois in 1959, by W. L. Busch. 
1960 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Education series no.6, Field book Pennsylvania plant fossils of Illinois,. 
by Charles Collinson and Romayne Skartvedt. 1960 


Illinois. Geological survey 
Monthly report oil and gas drilling in Illinois: nos.283-287, May- 
September, 1960 


Illinois. Handicapped children, Commission for 
Guide to state-wide services for handicapped children. 1960 


Illinois. Highways, Division of. Traffic bureau 
Manual of instructions and policy on permits for excess size and’ 
weight. Revised May 1, 1960. 


Illinois. Hospitals, Bureau of 
Illinois state survey and plan for the construction of hospitals and 
medical facilities, 12th revised edition, 1960. 1960 


Illinois. Hospitals, Bureau of 
1960-1961 directory hospitals and accredited schools of nursing. 1960 


Illinois. Industrial planning and development, Division of 
The St. Lawrence seaway, its impact, by 1965, upon industry of 
metropolitan Chicago and Illinois waterway-associated areas, by 
Joseph A. Russell and others. v.1 and 2. 1960 


Illinois. Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v.20,nos.5 and 6, April and May 1960 


Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 
The school code of Illinois, 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Lincoln sesquicentennial commission 
Abraham Lincoin, a guide for teachers, by Phyllis Connolly. 1960 


Illinois. Metropolitan fair and exposition authority (McCormick Place): 
Annual report for the year ended June 30, 1960. 1960 
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Lal 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Lam! 


_ 


622.33 
M-59 


570 
N-42 


507 
Nb-27 
Art.5 


507 
Nci-48 


301.32 
N-60 
610.73 
N-11 
nos.4-5 


351.3 
Ps- 


351.1 
Pst- 


361.6 
Pp-27 
nos.5-9 


611.986 
P-60 


352.4 
Pd-60 


614.05 
Pi-30 
nos.6-10 


614.12 
Pma-60 
614.23 
Pm-60 
331.82 
P-60 
379.05 
Pb- 


370.5 
P-61 


Illinois. Mines and minerals, Department of 
Coal report, 78th annual, 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Natural history survey 
Biological notes no.42, Winter foods of the bobwhite in Southern 
Illinois, by Edward J. Larimer. 1960 


Illinois. Natural history survey 
Bulletin, v.27,Art.5 - Hook-and-line catch in fertilized and unfertilized 
ponds, by Donald F. Hansen and others. 1960 


Illinois. Natural history survey 
Circular 48, Diseases of wheat, oats, barley, and rye, by G. H. 
Boewe. 1960 


Illinois. Northeastern Illinois metropolitan area planning commission 
Population preview. February 1960 


Illinois. Nursing, Bureau of 
What’s new in occupational health nursing: v.11,nos.4-5, July-October 
1960. 


Illinois. Personnel, Department of 
The State of Illinois offers you job opportunities: Series 19-23, 1960 


Illinois. Personnel, Department of 
The statesman: June - October 1960. 


Illinois. Public aid commission 
Public aid in Illinois: v.27,nos.5-9, May-September 1960 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Circular no.110, One pair of feet must last a lifetime. 1960 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Directory of full-time county and city health departments .. . June 
30, 1960. 1960 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Illinois health messenger: v.30,nos.6-10, June-October 1960. 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
A manual for funeral directors on registration of deaths and stillbirths. 
1960 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
A manual for pathologists, the technic of the necropsy. 1960 


Illinois. Public health, Department of 
Suggested policies for pregnant women at their place of employment. 
1960 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Educational press bulletin: nos. 492-3, September-October 1960 


Illinois. Public instruction, Superintendent of 
Now that school has started again—here is a calendar of important 
events of interest to school administrators, teachers, and others in- 
terested in education, 1960-1961. 1960 
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I 351.75 
P-59 


I 365.05 
p- 


I 360 
P-59 


I 378.3 
P-60 


I 360.5 
I-51 
1st-3d 


I 614.2 
R-59 


I 324.261 
Sc-59 


I 329.01 
Sd-61 


I 351.2 
S-60 


I 329.01 
Sr-61 


I 630.6 
Ao-60 


I 507 
ML-22 
nos.1-6 

I 345.4 
Si-19 
nos.2-7 

I 345.4 
S-17 


I 625.71 
Tr-59 


336 
Ttr- 


I 630.7 
Uc-822 


Lon 


I 630.7 
Uc-823 
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Illinois. Public safety, Department of 
Annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Public safety, Department of 
Monthly report prison population: April-September 1960. 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
Annual report for the fiscal year, July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
Manual of information for service grants-in-aid research grants and 
fellowship awards. April 1960 


Illinois. Public welfare, Department of 
The welfare bulletin: v.51, 1st-3d quarters, January-September 1960 


Illinois. Registration and education, Department of 
Annual report, July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959. 1960 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Counting and tallying of ballots with illustrations and explanations, 
1959. 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Democratic party year book, 1960-1961. 1960 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Directory of Illinois state officers, January 1960 edition. 1960 


Illinois. Secretary of state 
Republican party year book, 1960-1961. 1960 


Illinois. State fair 
Official livestock entry list and program of the 108th exposition, 
August 12-21, 1960. 1960 


Illinois. State museum 
The living museum: v.22,nos.1-6, May-October 1960 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Illinois official reports: v.19,nos.2-7, May 25-October 12, 1960 


Illinois. Supreme court 
Report of cases: v.17, 2d series, 1960 


Illinois. Toll highway commission 
1959 Illinois tollway annual report. 1960 


Illinois. Treasurer 
Treasurer’s report: June-September 1960. 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 822, Getting started and established in farming, with and 
without family help, prepared by Franklin J. Reiss. 1960 


Illinois. University. Extension service in agriculture and home economics 
Circular 823, Installment land contracts for farmland, by N.G.P. 
Krausz. 1960 
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I 336 Illinois. University. Institute of government and public affairs 
U-60 Financing Illinois government, by Glenn W. Fisher. 1960 
I 543.3 Illinois. Water survey 
Wce-81 Circular 81, Natural radioactivity in Illinois water resources, by T. E. 
Larson and R. L. Weatherford. 1960 
I 627.5 Illinois. Waterways, Division of 
W-59 Report: 42nd annual, 1959. 1959 
630.69 Illinois farmer union 
129 Illinois union farmer: v.5,nos.11-12, June-July 1960; v.6,no.1, August 
1960 
I 799 Illinois federation of sportsmen’s clubs 
F-15 “Tllinois wildlife”: v.15,no.3, June 1960 
no.3 
I-506 Illinois state academy of science 
A-53 Transactions: v.53, nos.1-2, 1960 
nos.1-2 
I 347.06 Illinois state bar association 
Bi-48 Illinois bar journal: v.48,nos.10-12, June-August 1960 
nos.10-12 
I 347.06 Illinois state bar association 
Bi-49 Illinois bar journal: v.49,nos.1-2, September-October 1960 
nos.1-2 
329 Illinois state chamber of commerce. Political responsibility committee 
129 The businessman’s guide to Illinois politics. 1960 
336.22 Illinois state chamber of commerce. Tax department 
129 Property taxes in Illinois. 1960 
I 977.3 Illinois state historical society 
Sih- Illinois history: v.13,no.8, May 1960; v.14,no.1, October 1960 
I 977.3 Illinois state historical society 
$j-53 Journal: v.53,no.2, Summer 1960 
no.2 
I 571.05 Central states archaeological society 
C397 Central states archaeological journal: v.7,nos.2-3, April and July 1960 
973.73 Huebner, Joseph A. 
H887 Civil War monograms: Checklist of battles, skirmishes and encounters 
of the Civil War, arranged alphabetically: v.1,no.1-v.2,no.8, January 
1959-November 1960 
917.3 Upper Mississippi River conservation committee 
U68 The mighty Mississippi, recreational guide from the headwaters to 


St. Louis. 1960 
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Recordings for Children 


DOROTHY BUNDY 


Acting Head, Recordings Unit 


The recordings listed are 334s rpm long-playing discs. Folkways and 
Enrichment Records are ten-inch, all others are twelve-inch, unless otherwise 
noted. Four juvenile long-playing recordings may be borrowed at one time. 
The loan period is two weeks. Recordings may not be renewed. 

In ordering, please give complete call number listed at left of entry. 
Many 78 rpm standard recordings are still available. When so requested, we 
will substitute the same material on standard speed or include similar rendi- 
tions if titles are in circulation. Standard speed recordings may be borrowed 
for four weeks, unless on reserve. Up to ten titles are sent at one time. They 
are not renewable. 


LP 
J808.8 
A512 


LP 
J398 
A544t2 


LP 
J220.95 
A812i 


LP 
J220.95 
A812} 


LP 


J 
B455m2 


LP 
J784 
C254c2 


LP 


J 
C319a5 


LP 
J784 
C536 


America listens to literature; a collection of 
American and English literature. Wide, wide, 
world, and All around America. 2 vols. 


Andersen, H. 
Tales: the ugly duckling, and other tales. 


Asch, S. 
In the beginning. Bible stories for children. 


Asch, S. 
Joseph and his brothers. Bible stories for 
children. 


Bemelmans, L. 
Madeline, and others. Carol Channing, narrator. 
Reverse: The happy place. 


Captain Kangaroo’s Treasure house. 


Carroll, L. 
Alice in wonderland (selections); with musical 
accompaniment from Alec Wilder’s Alice in 
Wonderland suite. 


Children’s songs for a rainy day. 


Spoken Arts 


Caedmon 


Folkways 


Folkways 


Caedmon 


Golden 


Riverside 


Columbia 
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LP 
J398.2 
C861c 


LP 
J784 
D612s3 


LP 
J448 
G352fr 


Courlander, H. 
The cowtail switch (selections); folk tales from 
West Africa. 


Courlander, H. 
Kantchil’s lime pit (selections); folk tales from 
Indonesia. 


Crouse, A. 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. 
Reverse: Daugherty, J., Trappers and traders 
of the Far West. 


Disney, W. 
Snow White and the seven dwarfs (from 
Disney’s film with original cast). 


Georgiady, N. 
Beginning to read French recording of his book 
Trudie la cane (Gertie the duck). 
Reverse: King, P., Mabelle la Baleine (Mabel 
the whale). 


Georgiady, N. 
Beginning to read Spanish recording of his 
book Tulita la Patita (Gertie the duck). 
Reverse: King, P., Elena la Ballena (Mabel 
the whale). 


German for children. Hear—repeat—speak 
language course for ages 7-14. Manual in- 
cluded. 


The Golden Record Library. A musical heritage 
for young America. 12 vols. Pamphlets in- 
cluded. 


Harris, J. 
Stories of Uncle Remus (retold by Walt Disney, 
with songs from “Songs of the South’’). 


Italian for children. Hear—repeat—speak 
language course for ages 7-14. Manual in- 
cluded. 


Keyboard Jr. A course in music appreciation 
for elementary and junior and senior high 
school young people. 7 vols. 


Kuhn, F. 
Commodore Perry and the opening of Japan. 
Reverse: Castor, H., Teddy Roosevelt and the 
Rough Riders. 


Learning as we play. Musical activities designed 
to assist teacher of retarded children. Pam- 
phlet included. 


Folkways 


Folkways 


Enrichment 


Disneyland 


Follett 


Follett 


Cabot 


Golden 


Disneyland 


Cabot 


Keyboard Jr. 


Enrichment 


Folkways 
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LP 
J784.4 
M836 


LP 
J781.55 
M987 


LP 
J781.5 
067 


More songs to grow on. A collection of Ameri- 
can folk songs for children. Pamphlet in- 
cluded. 


Music to dance to. A golden treasury of music 
for children; orchestra and chorus under di- 
rection of Mitch Miller. 


Orff, C. 
Music for children; a series of examples of 
songs and rhythmic exercises with speech 
training. Pamphlet included. 


Read me a story; story telling from the “Pic- 
ture book parade” series. Story tellers, Marcia 
Brown and Owen Jordan. 


Rusty in Orchestraville. A course in music ap- 
preciation. 


Skip rope. Thirty-three rope skipping games. 
Pamphlet included. 


Songs to grow on. This is my land. (American 
work songs) 


Spanish for children. Hear—repeat—speak 
language course for ages 7-14. Manual in- 
cluded. 


Tashlin, F. 
The bear that wasn’t. 
Reverse: Sheldon; Drippy, the runaway rain- 
drop; Jackson; Fantissimo (The musical 
horse). 


Walberg, B. 
Dance along; a collection of planned rhythmic 
music studies. Pamphlet included. 
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Folkways 


Golden 


Angel 


Weston 


Capitol 


Folkways 


Folkways 


Cabot 


Lion 


Folkways 
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Books for Young Readers 


MARGARET PENDERGRASS 
Head, Juvenile Department 


The State Library collection of juvenile fiction and nonfiction is divided 
into three groups: J+, prekindergarten through grade 3; J, grades 4-6; and 
Y, grades 7-12. The State Library does not purchase readers or other text- 
books. Juvenile books are loaned to schools and individuals in areas not 
served by local libraries, and to small public libraries needing additional 
books to supplement their own collections. Juvenile books cannot be re- 


served, and duplicate copies are not available for collections. 


Following is a selected list of nonfiction titles recently added to the J and 


Y groups. 


856.16 


J Books 


Tor, Regina and Roosevelt, Eleanor 


Growing toward peace 84 p. 


Though the chief subject matter of this book is 
a sympathetic portrayal of the United Nations, 
man’s early attempts to achieve peace are 
chronicled here, from the time of Ikhnaton in 
1375 B.C. to the present. The rise of early 
civilizations is outlined as a background to the 
story of peace versus war. [Illustrated with 
photographs and sensitive drawings in green 
and white. Index, bibliography. 


Hyde, Wayne 


What does a parachutist do? 64p. 


In clear, informative text a former paratrooper 
gives a brief history of parachutes, describes 
the parachute in detail, summarizes various 
phases of army training for paratroopers, and 
tells of uses for parachutes—for paramedics, 
smoke jumpers, skydivers, etc. Illustrated with 
many graphic photographs. 


Alger, Leclaire 


Heather and broom; tales of the Scottish 
Highlands 128 p. 

Imaginative tales of fairies and princesses, sea 
gods and magic-makers, told forcefully but 
poetically, with a “wistful scent of heather and 
broom.” Illustrated by Consuelo Joerns. 


Random 


Dodd 


Rinehart, 1960 
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J Arabian nights 
398 Sinbad the sailor 53 p. 
A658b 


A retelling of the Oriental tale in a clear and 
forthright narrative by Nathaniel Benchley. 
Vivid illustrations by Tom O’Sullivan. A 
Legacy book. 


J Mozley, Charles 

398 The first book of tales of ancient Egypt 
69 p. 

Seven legendary tales of the land of the 
Pharaohs—of magic crocodiles, wizards of the 
Nile, Isis and the Sun-god, and others. The 
many full-page illustrations in color copy the 
style of ancient Egyptian art. 


J Aardema, Verna 
398.2 Tales from the story hat 72 p. 


Authentic folk tales of Africa, some of which 
are probably the source of our Br’er Rabbit 
and other tales. African legends, humor, cus- 
toms, and moral codes are revealed in the 
stories, as well as the character of the people. 
Black and white drawings by Elton Fax evoke 
the spirit of Africa. Story notes, bibliography, 
and glossary. 


J Fadiman, Clifton 
398.2 The adventures of Hercules 51 p. 


Fresh account of the classic labors of Hercu- 
les, told simply and clearly. Illustrations by 
Louis Glonzman are done with bold strokes 
that complement the text. A Legacy book. 


J Scherman, Katharine 
398.2 William Tell 52 p. 


In the time of William Tell Switzerland was 
under the power of an Austrian tyrant. The 
legend of how this national hero helped to 
free his country is told here simply but dramat- 
ically. Forceful pictures in green, gray, and 
white by Georges Schreiber. A Legacy book. 


J Crosby, Phoebe 
523 Junior science book of stars 64 p. 


Introduction to astronomy, with chapters on 
stars, planets, sun, moon, constellations, and 


Random, 1960 


Watts, 1960 


Coward, 1960 


Random, 1960 


Random, 1960 


Garrard, 1960 
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star-gazing. Language and concepts suited to 
younger readers; style is interesting. Blue and 
white pictures and diagrams by William E. 
Preston illustrate the text. Index. 


Bradley, Duane 


Time for you 110 p. 


History of man’s methods of telling time, from 
his first observations of the sun, moon, and 
seasons to modern clocks and watches. With 
the help of clear drawings and diagrams, the 
author explains concepts and devices used for 
measuring time, including sundials, hourglasses, 
water clocks, and clocks with springs, gears, 
etc. Various types of calendars are also dis- 
cussed. Appealing style. Illustrated by Anne 
Marie Jauss. 


Lemmon, Robert S. 


Junior science book of trees 63 p. 


Beginning with a detailed description and the 
history of a favorite oak tree, the author pro- 
ceeds to tell of other kinds of trees and of 
the natural processes of leaves, seeds, etc. 
Various methods of tree identification are ex- 
plained, and a chapter on uses of trees and 
conservation ends the book. Attractive pic- 
tures in green, gray, and white by René Martin. 
Index. 


Eberle, Irmengarde 


Grasses 56 p. 


Brief description, location, and uses of various 
kinds of grasses, including grasses for stock— 
dairy and beef cattle, goats, llamas, horses, and 
sheep—hay, corn, wheat, rice, sugar cane, bam- 
boo, and others. Artistic drawings in brown and 
white by Ezra Jacks Keats contribute to the 
very pleasing format. 


Morton, Duryea 


Who lives in a field 126 p. 


Individual and intimate sketches of the in- 
habitants of a field, showing their habits and 
the manner in which they are bound to the 
environment. Chapters on the barred owl, 
white-foot mouse, short-tailed shrew, wood- 
chuck, cottontail rabbit, and gray fox. Full- 
page drawings by Douglas Howland. 
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Lippincott, 1960 


Garrard, 1960 


Walck 


Coward, 1959 











J 
629.13 
F345 


J 
629.13338 
C775 


J 
720.9 
B496 


Crosby, Alexander L. 


Junior science book of beavers 64 p. 


Clear, readable chapters on the beaver family, 
how beavers work, how they live, their ene- 
mies, and their usefulness to man. Attractive 
pictures in green, brown, and white by Jean 
Zallinger. End papers show map of beaver 
colony. Index. 


Feravolo, Rocco V. 


Junior science book of flying 64 p. 


Basic principles and short history of flying 
in language and concepts that young readers 
can understand. Authoritative and interesting. 
Pictures in pale red and black by Denny 
McMains are both artistic and informative. 
Short index. 


Coombs, Charles 


Project Mercury 64 p. 


Project Mercury is the name of the United 
States operation in which it is planned to send 
a manned capsule into orbit around the earth. 
Preparations for launching, expected perform- 
ance of the rocket, and plans for re-entry of 
the capsule are described and explained in 
direct, readable style. Clear, informative draw- 
ings and diagrams by Robert S. Smith. 


Bergere, Thea and Richard 


From stones to skyscrapers; a book 
about architecture 91 p. 


Outline of the history of architecture, includ- 
ing prehistoric, Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, Ren- 
aissance, Baroque, Saracenic, and contemporary. 
Line drawings by Richard Bergere have the 
quality of etchings and illustrate every phase. 
Glossary, index. 


Slavita, Chana 
Let’s go to a ballet 47 p. 


Introduction to the ballet—what it is and the 
various tasks necessary to produce it, as well 
as the preparation required of the dancers and 
other artists. Diagrammatic pictures in black, 
white, and fuschia by Laszlo Roth. Glossary. 
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Garrard, 1960 


Garrard, 1960 


Morrow 


Dodd 
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J Fenner, Phyllis R., comp. Knopf 
pon Kick-off, stories of football 174 p. 


Twelve football stories that offer action, ex- 
citement, humor, and variety. Included among 
others are stories of Red Grange and Knute 
Rockne; authors include B. J. Chute, Howard 
M. Brier, Gene Schoor, Le Grand, John Gart- 
ner, William F. Hallstead, Harry A. Stuhldreher, 
Owen Johnson, Russell Gordon Carter, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, and Jonathan Brooks. 
Pleasing format. 


J Tor, Regina Random, 1960 
Discovering Israel 64 p. 


History, geography, industry, agriculture, educa- 
tion, customs, resources, and government of 
Israel are outlined in this sympathetic account 
of a new nation in an old land. Sensitive illus- 
trations by the author. Includes chronology, 
index, bibliography, maps, and pronunciation 
guide. 





J Lobsenz, Norman M. Watts, 1960 
916.67 The first book of Ghana 62 p. 


Brief account of the history, geography, cus- 
toms, people, foods, crafts, occupations, educa- 
tion, resources, etc., of this first Negro African 
colonial land to gain independence. Illustrated 
with photographs. Index. 


J Huebener, Theodore Holt, 1960 


a Puerto Rico today 117 p. 
88 
Enthusiastic treatment of various phases of 


Puerto Rican life, including geography, history, 
metropolitan centers, economy, education, and 
culture. Illustrated with photographs. Includes 
scaled map showing conformations, major cities, 
and rivers. 


J Steinberg, Alfred Putnam 


~ Admiral Richard E. Byrd 128 p. 
, Narrative account of the life and expeditions of 


Admiral Byrd, America’s “foremost explorer.” 
Includes personal glimpses furnished by anec- 
dotes, also some material on Byrd’s family and 
his early life and young manhood. Illustrated 
by Charles Beck. 
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Epstein, Samuel and Beryl 


George Washington Carver, Negro 
scientist 79 p. 


Inspiring account for younger readers of Car- 
ver’s life and work—his birth as a slave, his 
efforts to get an education, and his contri- 
butions to both science and the well-being of his 
people through his work at Tuskegee Institute. 
Interpretive pictures in brown and green by 
William Moyer. A Discovery book. 


Hurd, Edith Thatcher 


The Golden Hind 121 p. 


An account of Sir Francis Drake’s exploratory 
voyage around the world in 1577-1580. Drake’s 
actions against Spanish ships are included, as 
are his dealings with his own men and with the 
Indians; the treatment is objective. For inter- 
mediate grade readers who can take some vio- 
lence in their adventure stories. Drawings by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. 


Hays, Wilma Pitchford 


Samuel Morse and the telegraph; a first 
biography 66 p. 

Morse’s early struggles to achieve recognition 
for his telegraph are told simply but sympathet- 
ically in this introduction to the life of the 
artist and inventor. Drawings by Richard May- 
hew. Index. 


Rich, Louise Dickinson 


The first book of new world explorers 
79 p. 


Introductory sketches of important explorers 
and their accomplishments. Includes chapters 
on the Vikings, Columbus, the Spaniards, 
Magellan, and the French, told in sequence 
with continuity material. Pictures by Cary. 
Bibliography, index. 


Y Books 


Bluemle, Andrew, ed. 


Saturday science 333 p. 


Fourteen “lectures” by scientists of the West- 
inghouse Research Laboratories, on such sub- 


Garrard, 1960 


Crowell, 1960 





Watts, 1960 
Watts 
Dutton, 1960 
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jects as the crystal structure of solid materials, 
nuclear physics, computer mathematics, and 
principles of space propulsion. Divided into two 
parts: principles and techniques. Readable 
style is interpreted and complemented by 
many photographs, charts, and diagrams. Glos- 
sary, bibliography, and index. 





Y Herbert, Hiram J. Dutton, 1960 
595.7 Wonder-workers of the insect world 
H536 160 p 


Personal observations of “amazing feats”— 
and explanations of them—performed by four- 
teen individual insects, each representative of 
its species. Told in dramatic style, and illus- 
trated with definitive drawings by Robert 
Gartland. Bibliography, index. 





Y Lawrence, Mortimer W. Coward, 1960 
629.1388 The rockets’ red glare; the challenge of 
L422 

outer space 121 p. 


High spots of rocket research, including im- 
portant milestones in rocket history, basic 
principles of operation, major dangers of space 
travel, and importance of space explorations. 
Illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 
Glossary, index. 


Y Johnson, Charlene Augustana, 1960 
646.7 Altogether lovely; a book for teen-age 
an girls 112 p. 


Written by the wife of a seminary student, this 
book discusses personality, diet, grooming, eti- 
quette, etc., from the point of view of young 
people trying to live up to their own capa- 
bilities and to the ideals of Christianity— 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. Drawings 
by Ray Johnson. 


Y Shorter, Bani Viking, 1960 
915.4 India’s children 175 p. 
$559 


Customs, attitudes, and character of the Indian 
people are sensitively portrayed in these twelve 
stories of modern Indian children and events in 
their lives. Drawings by Kurt Wiese. Introduc- 
tion by Madame Pandit, High Commissioner for 
India. Glossary. 
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Forsee, Aylesa 


Women who reached for tomorrow 
203 p. 


Brief biographies of successful modern women 
in various fields of work. Their common at- 
tributes of persistence, enthusiasm, and ca- 
pacity for hard work are stressed. Style is 
interesting and readable; attitude is the “see- 
no-evil” type. Subjects include Audrey Hep- 
burn, Anne Carroll Moore, Althea Gibson, 
Wanda Landowska, Ivy Baker Priest, Florence 
Sabin, Edith Head, and Martha Berry. Decora- 
tive drawings by Ruth Macrae. 


Downey, Glanville 


Belisarius, young general of Byzantium 
192 p. 


Belisarius became a general at the age of 
twenty-two, and during his brilliant military ca- 
reer he defeated the Persian invaders, sup- 
pressed a rebellion, and then reconquered the 
Roman provinces of North Africa from the 
Vandals. Set during the reign of Justinian in 
the early sixth century, and based on the ac- 
count of a contemporary historian, the book 
essays to be an authentic re-creation of the 
period. Bibliography, map, and informative in- 
troduction. 


Ripley, Elizabeth 


Botticelli; a biography 72 p. 

A series of black and white reproductions of 
the Florentine painter’s best-known works, ar- 
ranged chronologically. Running commentary on 
facing pages gives a connected outline of events 
in the artist’s life. Bibliography, index. 


Schoor, Gene 


Lew Burdette of the Braves 186 p. 


Another of this author’s popular baseball bi- 
ographies, describing Burdette’s rise from 
pitcher for a company baseball team in West 
Virginia to the hero of the 1957 World Series. 
Readable style, with anecdotes that are under- 
standing and interpretive. 











Smith 


Dutton, 1960 





Lippincott, 1960 


Putnam, 1960 
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Johnson, William 


Captain Cortés conquers Mexico 
186 p. 


The Spanish conquest of Mexico against great 
odds was a remarkable feat, but no more re- 
markable than the Aztec culture Cortéz found 
flourishing there. Both subjects are described 
in this book in a clear, simple style. Illustrated 
with many appropriate pictures by José 
Cisneros. Index. A Landmark book. 


Miner, Lewis S. 


Front lines and headlines; the story of 
Richard Harding Davis 192 p. 


The career of the famous newspaperman fur- 
nishes its own excitement and drama, and it is 
told here in a fast-paced narrative without the 
need of exaggeration. Davis’ campaign for 
truth and objectivity in an era of sensational 
journalism is part of the story. Bibliographies, 
index. 


Granberg, W. J. 


Spread the truth; the life of Horace 
Greeley 187 p. 

Life of the great journalist with special em- 
phasis on early life and character portrayal. 
Greeley’s faults are not overlooked but the 
point of view is sympathetic. 


Pumphrey, George H. 


Grenfell of Labrador 171 p. 


Factual account of Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s life 
and his work as a physician and humanitarian 
among the fishermen of Labrador. True-life ad- 
ventures and far-reaching accomplishments of 
Grenfell make an exciting and inspiring story 
that does not need added dramatization. Illus- 
trated with photographs. 


Noble, Iris 


The courage of Dr. Lister 


Inspiring account of the life of Joseph Lister 
and his pioneer work with antiseptics. Index. 
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Random, 1960 


Messner, 1959 


Dutton, 1959 


Dodd, 1958 


Messner, 1960 
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Y North, Sterling Houghton 
is Captured by the Mohawks; and other 
n 


adventures of Radisson 183 p. 


The experiences of the French Canadian voy- 
ageur, Pierre Radisson, based on his auto- 
biography. In 1652, when he was a boy of six- 
teen, Radisson was captured by the Mohawks, 
and spent many years among the Indians, learn- 
ing their ways and sharing their adventures. 
Frequent illustrations in green and gray by Vic- 
tor Mays convey the action of the story. Index. 


If you would like toSEE ... 


. children’s books before you buy them, you will be interested in the 
Illinois State Library Traveling Exhibit. This collection, maintained in 
co-operation with the Children’s Book Council, Inc., consists of some four 
hundred current titles, sent directly on publication to ISL from more than 
thirty publishers. The exhibit will be scheduled upon request for your 
school or public library for use by librarians and teachers in your area. 
Illustrations, print, and publishers’ binding, as well as content, can then 
be examined at your leisure. Your library pays only the cost of return 
transportation to the State Library or to the next scheduled city. For 
further information write to: 


TRAVELING EXHIBIT 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Vapor Trails Over School 


Libraries 


MILDRED L. NICKEL 
Director of School Libraries, Lansing, Michigan 


ANY PEOPLE have asked why I 

left Illinois to fly off into the 
wild blue yonder. That is a little 
difficult to pin-point, but two major 
reasons stand out: the position 
sounded professionally challenging, 
and I was intrigued by the possibility 
of seeing Europe. As many of you 
know, I like to travel, I love to fly, 
and I love school library work, in any 
part of the world. 

The next question asked is usually: 
“What did you do there?” My title 
was Coordinator of Libraries for the 
Dependent Schools of the United 
States Air Forces in Europe. Depend- 
ent schools are those schools main- 
tained throughout the world by any 
branch of the armed forces for the 
dependents (or children) of the mili- 
tary. These, then, are schools for 
children whose fathers are in the air 

Talk given at School Librarians’ Luncheon, 


MLA-ILA Conference, St. Louis, Missouri, October 
29, 1960. 


force in Europe. USAFE, however, 
encompasses parts of Asia and Africa, 
as well as most of Europe. I was 
attached to the 7135th school group; 
this does not mean that there are 
over 7,000 of them—it is merely the 
military designation. USAFE head- 
quarters staffs are stationed in Wies- 
baden, Germany, a lovely city of 
over 200,000, located in Central West- 
ern Germany, five minutes from the 
Rhine River, across the river from 
Mainz, about thirty miles from 
Frankfurt, and surrounded by the 
Taunus Mountains. 


The 7135th school group is com- 
posed of a military as well as a pro- 
fessional staff, the military group’s 
primary responsibility being one of 
support, as well as assistance to civil- 
ians in operating within the military 
framework. The military personnel 
consists of three commissioned offi- 
cers: a commander (who also served 
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as our pilot), a deputy commander, 
and a director of logistics. There are 
also five noncommissioned officers. 
The professional staff, all civilians, 
changes frequently, but when I was 
there it consisted of a superintendent 
of schools, a deputy superintendent, 
four area superintendents, and co- 
ordinators in the fields of art, reading, 
physical education, science, elemen- 
tary education, testing and guidance, 
and library. 

As a professional staff, we were 
organized and we operated just like a 
city school system. We established 
policies, made personal visits to 
schools, answered mail and telephone 
requests, evaluated programs, and 
published needed materials such as 
handbooks. I found it very difficult, 
however, to do a very close type of 
supervision when the schools were 
so scattered. Yet in spite of the ob- 
vious problems of communication and 
travel, an amazing amount of help 
was given the schools. 

Who teaches in these schools? And 
who are the school librarians? All 
teachers are recruited in the States. 
Each must have a valid teacher’s 
certificate in his home state and 
a minimum of two years of successful 
teaching. Most of them are young. 
Most of them do a very fine job, al- 
though once in a while there appears 
one whose main reason for accepting 
the position is to see the world. With- 
out exception, they take advantage 
of the opportunity to travel on week- 
ends and holidays. Teachers in air 
force schools may stay in a school 
only one year if they choose. Most of 
them do ask for changes to other 
countries. School librarians meet the 
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same qualifications as teachers. All 
high schools have American school 
librarians, as do all elementary 
schools with an enrollment of over 
750. In all other schools the librarian 
is an English-speaking native of the 
country in which the school is lo- 
cated. Every school has a library, 
and in every school, regardless of size, 
someone is designated as librarian. 

Who are the pupils in these schools? 
As a group, they are above average in 
intelligence. They are well traveled. 
Being a mobile group, the school 
population, as might be expected, is 
not static. But they are typical 
American boys and girls; they belong 
to Boy and Girl Scouts, they see all 
the Western movies, they play foot- 
ball, they have slumber parties, etc. 
Recreational activities are, however, 
very limited in many places. There is 
no corner drugstore in which they 
may gather; radio programs spoken 
in English (and many re-broadcast 
from the states) are available; but 
television is nonexistent in most of 
the areas where air bases are located. 
What, then, do they do? Most of 
them read—and read—and read. I 
can assure you that one of the joys 
of being a librarian for the dependent 
schools is that one does not have to 
be constantly thinking of ways and 
means of encouraging children to use 
the library more extensively. 

What do the school buildings look 
like? Some few are built as schools; 
most personnel, however, have had to 
make use of what is available—a 
former tobacco warehouse, a con- 
verted garage, a manor house, bar- 
racks, quonset huts, etc. Once in- 
side the building, however, it is as 
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typically American as is possible. 
American textbooks are used, library 
books are all purchased in the States, 
teachers and pupils are all American, 
the American flag is evident, and the 
high schools all meet the standards of 
the North Central Association. These 
schools vary in size from one of 3,000 
(grades 1-12) to a two-room school 
of 35. The average is probably a 
student body of about 250. The total 
enrollment in the 70 schools was 
expected to be about 30,000 in the 
autumn of 1960. 

Where are these schools? They are 
located in eleven countries, scattered 
from Oslo, Norway, to Saudi Arabia, 
across North Africa to Morocco and 
up to Scotland. Other countries rep- 
resented are Denmark, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Lybia, France, Turkey, 
the Island of Crete, and England. 
Just as pupils and teachers are mo- 
bile, so, too, are the schools. They 
open and close (“phase out” is the 
military term) far too often for those 
of us at headquarters sometimes. This 
happens, of course, as military per- 
sonnel are moved. When a school is 
closed, the entire library is boxed up 
intact. Books, magazines, pamphlets, 
and card catalog will be used when a 
new school is opened, even though it 
may be many, many miles away. 

Earlier I stated that we as a pro- 
fessional staff made personal visits 
to these schools. How? Naturally we 
flew most of the time, and most of 
the time it was on military aircraft. 
Not just any airplane, though. A 
C-47, which from the outside looks 
like a two-engine DC-3. But there 
the resemblance stops. One climbs a 
short ladder to go aboard; there are 
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no upholstered seats, only metal 
“bucket seats” along each side; most 
of these planes are not insulated; heat 
is almost nonexistent; one must wear 
a parachute or have it handy once it 
has been fitted; and of course no food 
is served except what the passengers 
bring aboard. The C-47 is fondly 
known as the “Gooney Bird,” dear 
to the hearts of all airmen. It does 
not fly fast according to today’s 
standards, and it does not fly high— 
but it can be depended upon to get 
you to your destination, if you do 
not mind a few inconveniences like 
nonupholstered seats, and if you are 
not in a great rush. On rare occasions 
when there was no “Gooney Bird” 
available and no other military plane 
was going our way, we were allowed 
to fly on commercial airplanes. We 
drove to some of the near-by schools 
and took trains on other occasions; I 
even traveled by jeep once in Turkey 
when the native driver filled the tank 
of the only available staff car with 
water instead of gasoline! 

And what did the library look like 
in one of these schools? Typically 
American? Yes. Well, almost. Ad- 
justable shelving? No. Library furni- 
ture? No. Card catalog cabinets with 
rods? Only one or two. But in each 
case it was a library—and it was 
used. Furniture and equipment such 
as we take for granted here was only 
a dream there; we “made do” with 
what was available on the air base. 
But the books and other materials 
were there; they were classified by 
the Dewey system; they were cata- 
loged; teachers and children to use 
them were there; and someone to 
supervise the program was there. 
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Book Week and National Library 
Week were observed; attractive bul- 
letin boards were evident. They may 
not have looked like the most modern 
school library; but they were, and 
I’m sure they still are, an important 
part of every school. 

You may be wondering what I did 
when I wasn’t flying around to visit 
these schools. My most time-consum- 
ing job was to consolidate the once- 
a-year book order. Every item had 
to be checked with Books in Print— 
no small job for an order amounting 
to over $100,000.00. Magazines and 
encyclopedias were also ordered 
through my office, but this was an 
easy task compared with the books. 
Each school selected its own books, 
and book selection aids were made 
available to them, but each year I 
had to do the actual selection for new 
schools or one or two in which the 
“native” librarian had decided to 
change jobs. My other time-con- 
suming task (and the one I liked 
least) was the cataloging of all these 
books. This was especially difficult 
because I did not see the books! They 
were delivered from the States direct- 
ly to the schools. I also wrote a 
manual for the USAFE school li- 
brarians; this was needed by the 
“native” librarians particularly, but 
it also served to assure a uniformity 
of programs and practices in all the 
schools. I also held workshops for 
the librarians when possible. 

Was it all worthwhile? Yes, of 
course it was. What did I gain? Cer- 
tainly a great deal of professional 
experience. I made many friends. 
I could write a “Duncan Hines” of 
airstrips, airplanes, BOQ’s, snack 
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bars, officers’ clubs. I saw many parts 
of the world I had hitherto just read 
about—the Rock of Gibralter, Lon- 
don, Paris, Istanbul, Madrid, Rome, 
Naples, Casablanca, Oslo, Copen- 
hagen. I have flown over Mt. Olym- 
pus and Mt. Etna; I’ve stood on the 
windswept shores of the North Sea; 
I’ve seen camels grazing in Africa 
and Turkey; I’ve endured the cold of 
England with no central heating; I’ve 
eaten pigeon pie with my fingers in 
Tripoli; I’ve ridden a_ continental 
train all night with no berths and no 
food; I’ve visited the International 
Youth Library in Munich and the 
fabulous International Book Fair in 
Frankfurt; I’ve marveled at the gran- 
deur of the Alps. All this, and much 
more, was a part of the job. I did 
not have time to be a tourist often, 
except to visit the Black Forest, the 
World’s Fair in Brussels, the Tulip 
Festival in Holland, the Island of 
Majorca, and Berlin—an experience 
every freedom-loving American 
should have. 

Am I sorry I flew off into the wild 
blue yonder? Not really, when I 
realize that I played a small part in 
bringing a part of their homeland to 
these boys and girls, in bringing books 
and readers together. I am reminded 
of the incident in Saroyan’s The 
Human Comedy when Lionel and his 
friend Ulysses visited the public li- 
brary just to look at the books: 

The two friends moved off into still 

greater realms of mystery and adventure. 

Lionel pointed out more books to Ulysses. 

“These,” he said. “And those over there. 

And these. All books, Ulysses.”” He stopped 
“I wonder what 
a little 


a moment to think, 
they say in all these books”... 


frightened at what he was doing, Lionel 
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lifted a book out of the shelf, held it in 

his hands a moment and then opened it. 

“There, Ulysses!” he said. “A book! 

There it is! See? They’re saying some- 

thing in here .. . I don’t think I'll ever 

learn to read,” he said, “but I sure would 
like to know what they’re saying in 
there.” 

That is our job, isn’t it? To help 
boys and girls find what is being said 
“in there” to them—boys and girls in 
Illinois, in Missouri, everywhere. 
Vapor trails may not be so consist- 
ently evident over your school li- 
braries as over those with which I 
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worked abroad; but one thing I 
learned was that people are much 
the same the world over. I remember 
that the last time I appeared before 
the Illinois School Librarians I talked 
about horizons. Mine broadened al- 
most immediately after that, in a 
physical sense, and now are broaden- 
ing still further as I work with the 
school libraries of Lansing, Michigan. 
Whether you have been able to travel 
or not, I sincerely hope your horizons 
are not the same as when I last saw 
you. 
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What’s News In Library Service 


Positions ... 


COULTERVILLE. The new librarian 
of the Coulterville Public Library is 
Mrs. Hugh Skinner. 


FRANKLIN GROVE. Mrs. Harold 
Dunseth has been appointed librarian 
of the Franklin Grove Public Library. 


La GRANGE. Robert W. Roehr, who 
for the past six years has been li- 
brarian of the Jeffersonville (Indiana) 
Township Library, became Director 
of the LaGrange Public Library, 
November 14, 1960. 


ROLLING MEADOWS. Mrs. Ellen 
Carver has been appointed librarian 
of the Rolling Meadows Public Li- 
brary. 


Places... 


De Kats. The Illinois State Li- 
brary, the official agency for adminis- 
tering Library Services Act funds in 
Illinois, has established, with the ap- 
proval of the State Selection Com- 
mittee, a regional library in the north- 
ern part of the state. The Northern 
Illinois Regional Library, with offices 
at 100 West Lincoln Highway, De 
Kalb, was opened on November 1. 

The new library, patterned after 
the Southern Illinois Regional Li- 
brary, will provide bookmobile and 
consultant service to tax-supported 
public libraries in parts of fourteen 
counties. James Montedonico, former 


director of the Kaskaskia Regional 
Library, has been appointed director 
of the new library. 


Manrissa. The proposition for estab- 
lishing a library tax of six cents per 
$100.00 assessed valuation was ap- 
proved, October 29, 1960, in a special 
election at Marissa by a vote of 247 
to 39. The village of Old Marissa, 
which is to be included in the library 
program, also approved the tax, but 
by only five votes. 

The approval of the tax will mean 
the continuation of the library which 
was established at Marissa on a trial 
basis under the Kaskaskia Regional 
Library, a Library Services Act proj- 
ect. 


TINLEY Park. At a special election, 
November 19, the voters of Tinley 
Park agreed by a vote of 374 to 172 
to establish a free public library. The 
approved referendum places the Tin- 
ley Park Community Library on a 
tax-supported basis. At a previous 
election, held earlier in 1960, a similar 
proposal was defeated by only eight 
votes. 


Special Libraries .. . 


CHANUTE AIR Force BASE, RAN- 
TOUL. A recent project undertaken 
by the Base Library of Chanute Air 
Force Base near Rantoul, Illinois, 
calls for the presentation by the li- 
brary of a book on the American way 
of life to the outstanding graduate of 
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each of the foreign countries repre- 
sented on the Base. 

Along with the United States air- 
men at Chanute Air Force Base are 
approximately one hundred foreign 
officers who have been sent by differ- 
ent countries to receive instruction in 
aircraft and missile maintenance. 

At the time of graduation the out- 
standing student for the countries 
represented is given an award of two 
books, each of which attempts to 
show the American way of life. Each 
recipient of this award is asked to 
give these two books to a prominent 
library in his own country. 


Colleges and 
Universities ... 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CuicaGo. The Hammond Library of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary 
has been completely remodeled. A 
stairway has been added, connecting 
the stacks to the mezzanine floor 
where the Anton T. Boisen Collection 
is housed. A series of mercury-vapor 
lights in the main reading room com- 
pleted the remodeling, making the 
library both more usable and more 
aesthetic. An open house was held, 
November 1, in honor of Dr. Anton 
T. Boisen, pioneer in the field of re- 
ligion and mental health and long 
time chaplain of Elgin State hospital. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE. 
For the second year Illinois College 
co-operated in the recruitment pro- 
gram of the University of Illinois 

News of College and University Libraries pre- 
pared by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog me 
ian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago Under- 


graduate Division. Contributed by Edward Heiliger, 
Section Editor, College and University Libraries. 
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Graduate School of Library Science. 
The librarian accompanied several 
promising students on a visit to the 
library school on November 11. 
During National Library Week in 
April, some Jacksonville citizens hope 
to promote a day of voluntary desk 
service by young people interested 
in library work. They would share 
routine duties in the city’s various 
libraries. The plan seems to have 
helped recruitment in other cities. 


KNox COLLEGE, GALESBURG. The 
library has received more than 1,300 
volumes from the library of the late 
Dr. Clarence H. Haring, noted pro- 
fessor of Latin American history and 
economics at Harvard University for 
thirty years. Dr. Haring, who died 
September 5, 1960, was one of the 
nation’s foremost authorities on Latin 
America. He built a valuable per- 
sonal library in the field of Latin 
American studies and selected Knox 
College as a permanent location for 
a major part of his collection. Dr. 
Haring was impressed by the works 
of two members of the Knox faculty 
—Dr. John A. Houston and Dr. Gor- 
don B. Dodds—in the field of Latin 
America; and in communications 
with Knox College, he referred to 
their influence as one of his reasons 
for wanting his collection in the Knox 
library. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
De Kats. Katherine Walker, assist- 
ant director of the library, is chair- 
man of the College and Research Sec- 
tion of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion for 1960-1961. Bernadine Hanby, 
director of the library, is secretary 
and chairman elect of the same group. 
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Mrs. Lavern Walther, associate 
professor of library science, was made 
acting head of the Department of 
Library Science in September. 

RosARY COLLEGE, RIVER FOREST. 
In October, 1960, the library was the 
recipient of a gift of about 450 books, 
comprising a reference collection of 
lives of the saints, from the Thomas 
More Association, through the kind- 
ness of Dan Herr, president of the 
Association. 

Three Graduate Assistantships for 
a work-study program in graduate 
library science are available for the 
academic year 1961-1962. Partici- 
pants receive a tuition grant and a 
stipend for service. Application 
should be made to the Director, De- 
partment of Library Science. 


St. Procoprus CoLueceE, Liste. One 
of the largest collections of Lin- 
colniana in Illinois was recently ac- 
quired by St. Procopius College from 
an alumnus who prefers to remain 
anonymous. The collection of ap- 
proximately 6,000 modern and con- 
temporary items includes 2,500 books 
and pamphlets, and 1,200 prints, 
photographs, and lithographs, in ad- 
dition to clippings, letters, documents, 
sheet music, and sculpture. Among 
the highly prized and unusual items 
are three complete series of the rare, 
individually signed etchings of Bern- 
hardt Wall, a run of “Lincoln Lore” 
from its beginning in 1929, and 
limited editions of the standard bi- 
ographers of the Civil War president. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE. The complete library 
of Dr. José Mogravejo Carrion of 
Cuenca, Ecuador—more than six tons 
of books and documents dealing with 
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Ecuadorian history, government, an- 
thropology, and literature—has been 
acquired by Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The collection consists of 
more than 7,000 volumes and its pres- 
ence at Southern Illinois University 
will greatly enrich Latin American 
studies in a number of fields. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA. 
The library has purchased an out- 
standing collection of Confederate 
imprints and Civil War publications. 
The 1,200 imprints and about 900 
Civil War items were offered to the 
library by Richard Harwell, of Chi- 
cago. The Harwell collection, along 
with the excellent Lincoln collection, 
will make the University of Illinois 
one of the major centers in the 
country for research in Confederate 
history and Civil War studies. 


Children’s Libraries .. . 


The editors of Illinois Libraries are 
happy to announce that Mrs. Yo- 
landa Federici has agreed to serve as 
editor of the Children’s Libraries Sec- 
tion of the magazine. Mrs. Federici 
is Supervisor of Work with Children, 
South Side District, Chicago Public 
Library. As editor of the Children’s 
Section, she succeeds Mrs. Vivian 
Howard, who recently resigned from 
the Illinois State Library to become 
Extension Librarian for the Utah 
State Library. 

Mrs. Federici extends an invitation 
to all children’s librarians in Illinois 
to contribute news and feature ar- 
ticles to the Children’s Libraries Sec- 
tion of Illinois Libraries. Her address 
is: Woodlawn Regional Library, 6247 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. 





